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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


The American Government has 
become one of checks but not 
balances. 

* 
War exports are less important 
than peace. 

* 
President Roosevelt, recently at 
sea, has returned to Washington. 


Will he find himself still at sea? 
* 


Our guess that Mussolini 

wouldn’t persist in defying al- 

most the whole world still stands. 
* 


“Jupiter Pluvius” Morgan would 
squirm in his grave could he see 
his pet New Haven railroad 
seeking a haven in the bank- 
ruptcy court. 


Many third-quarter reports are 
first-rate. 


Are motor stocks overspeeding? 
* 


There’s much natural beefing 
among housewives over artificial 
beef prices. And squealing over 
pork prices. 
* 
Two looming campaign issues: 
High Taxes and Cost of Living. 
* 


The New Deal's blue-ribbon 
assininity: persistent purchases 
of useless silver, 

* 
Con. Gas has defeated LaGuar- 
dia’s “yardstick” fantasy despite 
all his gassing. 

* 


The Wagner Act threatens to 
bring labor discords. 


Motor fee ell wisely, are 
waging war on Nera carnage. 


Will the cost ae living cost 
bureaucrats their jobs? 
. x 


Bad news for Washington: “No 
Quaker Has Sought Relief In 
Depression.” 


Relief from politics would lessen 
need for relief jobs. 
* 


Thanksgiving Day this year will 
mean more this year than last. 
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var- READ WHAT NOTED AUTO 
pite EDITORS SAY ABOUT THE 
BEAUTIFUL 1936 DODGE 


' “The new Dodge for 1936 
is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful car Dodge ever 
built,” says Roy A. Reed, 
automobile editor, St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. 
“Dodge engineers cer- 
tainly outdid themselves 
on this car.” 
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cost 





‘No 
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“If you ’re talking about 
Style,” says James T. 
Sullivan, auto editor of 
the Boston Globe, “this 
new 1936 job is the hand- 
vill somest and swankiest 
wt looking car I have ever 
st. seen Dodge turn out.” 
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bic Money- SavING D ODGE — 





VERYONE knows Dodge as the 
car that has smashed all records 
for ruggedness . . . for amazing gas, 
oil and upkeep economy. Everyone 
knows: Dodge as the car that has sur- 
vived the most tortuous safety tests 
that scientific ingenuity can invent. 
Now Dodge steps out ahead with 
sheer, breath-taking beauty ... sets 
the pace for all 1936 cars with sen- 
sational new style and smartness... 
All over the country noted automo- 
bile editors and stylists — men and 
women who know—are showering 
praise and admiration on the new 
Dodge. ‘‘The smartest, handsomest 
and best looking car Dodge ever built,” 
says one... ‘“‘A honey!” exclaims 
another ... “‘The most strikingly 
beautiful car Dodge ever produced,” 
writes a third. 
Point by point, compare this thrill- 
ing new Dodge with any car selling 


uoereate DODGE 
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within $500 of its price... Dodge 
gives you the amazing new “‘Airglide 
Ride” . .. genuine hydraulic brakes 
... Safety-steel bodies ... Balanced 
Driving Control . . . and more spa- 
cious interiors, trimmed in richer, more 
expensive materials. 

And above all Dodge gives you the 
amazing economy of the powerful 
Dodge engine which owners already 
report gives them 18 to 24 miles per 
gallon of gas and saves up to 20% 
on oil. 

Look at this magnificent new Dodge 
today... “‘Beauty Winner” of 1936 
-..and you'll see a car that gives you 
hundreds of dollars of extra value 
for just a few dollars more than the 
lowest-priced cars. 

DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Through the official Chrysler Motors Com- 


mercial Credit Plan you will find it easy to 
arrange time payments to fit your budget. 





DELIVERS NOW FOR 
JUST A FEW DOLLARS 
MORE THAN THE 
LOWEST-PRICED CARS 
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Politicians ignore it— 


Brain trusters scorn it— 


Business men take it for granted! 


YOR the last five years, Federal and State agencies 

have tried to relieve unemployment by “made- 
work”, Ways and means of creating jobs have chal- 
lenged the ingenuity of those in government who 
believe that a job is better than a dole. But how were 
jobs created before the depression came? 


The ABC of Economics 


As an advertising agency, it has been our privilege to 
see the inside of the American economic system during 
the past 60 years and more. We have sat in the coun- 
cils of management. We have studied the problems of 
sales and have translated the virtues of a product 
into the most compelling appeal we could command 
in order to sell the goods of our customers, And then 
what happened? ; 


As sales increased, jobs were created. As volume 


grew, there were more jobs inside the plants whose 
products we helped to sell. More jobs, too, in the plants 
of those whose raw materials were used. When the 
railroads shipped more goods, more freight cars were 
needed, more handlers employed. In distribution, 
jobbers and retailers in turn employed more sales 
people. All this has been an every day routine in the 
operation of the American economic system. Business 
Men take it for granted. Politicians ignore it. Brain 
Trusters scorn it. 


America Builds from Within 


But the American economic system has been built by 
jobs made from within and not from without. By jobs 
that resulted from ever greater sales ability and sales 
strength as spread throughout the nation by advertis- 
ing —salesmanship-in-print. 

In the past 63 years we have invested for clients, 
upwards of $500,000,000 in advertising —$180,000,000 


of that amount in the last five years of depression. 
Billions in sales accrued to our clients as a result of 
investing this money. Employment for hundreds of 
thousands of men was thus created. A million retailers 
made their mark-up on millions of sales. Freight load. 
ings swelled. Banks turned their money. Ships loaded 
their cargoes. And dividend checks got into the mail. 


Salesmanship-in-Print Turns 
- Dollars into Jobs 


All these things happened because someone appealed 
successfully to the millions to buy. Because someone 
accelerated the quick exchange of goods with adver- 
tising, which Lord & Thomas defined 30 years ago as 
Salesmanship-in-Print. 

True salesmanship-in-print is a great deal more than 
the mere writing of copy. It is a commercial concept 
as wide as the field of human imagination and emo- 
tion. It is the vital stuff of which commerce is made. 
And the men who can apply its principles with mas- 
tery and creative fire are few indeed. Yet they are 
here at Lord & Thomas—they have always been here. 
Men with the feel for ideas that sell. Men who know 
that advertising success, like all commercial success, 
depends on getting big men behind you: Men Who 
Can Sell the Most for the Money. 


Jobs Made from Within 


If America’s recovery is to be real, it must, as always 
before, rest securely on jobs made from within Ameri- 
can business. Politicians ignore this. Brain Trusters 
scorn it. But Business Men who win, take it for 
granted. And in giving irresistible buying Reasons- 
Why to the millions with money, salesmanship-in- 
print creates jobs for the other millions, which means 
a Real Recovery, 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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IF EVERY industry in 
America were captained by 
men of the caliber, resource- 
fulness, daring of our automo- 
tive leaders, America would have achieved greater prog- 
tess towards economic recovery. The contrast, for ex- 
ample, between those who pilot our foremost automobile 
companies and those who control the throttle of the New 
England textile industry is most pronounced. Change 
is abhorrent to the old-time, easy-going, second-genera- 
tion men who direct many of our cotton mills; whereas 
change is the very lifeblood, the constant objective, of 
our aggressive motor pioneers. What was good enough 
last year and five years ago is considered good enough 
to-day by an appallingly large number of “dead hands” 
directing the destinies of textile establishments. What 
was good enough last year and five years ago is most 
emphatically not good enough for auto entrepreneurs. 

American motors rule the world. American textiles 
are constantly losing ground. 

Too many lackadaisical textile and other executives 
still are merely production-minded. Our aggressive auto- 
mobile men are both production and sales-minded. They 
are the most enterprising utilizers of advertising and 
other sales stimulants. Their salesmen are not mere 
order-takers, but go-getting, bell-ringing, on-their-toes 
hunters for prospects. 

No industry has matched motordom in accelerating 
recovery from depression. Few, if any, other industries 
have matched motor manufacturers in combining im- 
provement in product with reduction in prices and ad- 
vancing wage rates (now 73.7 cents an hour). 

All of us should feel indebted to our dynamic motor 
leaders for the invaluable part they have played in com- 


Hats off to our auto 
manufacturers ! 
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bating depression and reviving business activity and 


employment. 
* 


WHAT room there is in Amer- 
ica for expanding business! Our 
unfilled wants never were greater. 
Temporarily thwarted, millions 
of Americans will find ways and means to gratify their 
needs, their wants. The official Rural Electrification 
Administration points out that “of the 32,700,000 per- 
sons in this country living on farms: 73 per cent. must 
carry water from wells or other sources of supply; 77 
per cent. must put up with unsanitary, inconvenient out- 
door toilets; 93 per cent. have neither bathtub nor 
shower; 76 per cent. must depend upon kerosene or 
gasoline lamps; 33 per cent. heat their homes partially 
or entirely with fireplaces; and 54 per cent. with 


stoves.” 
Observes E. L. Shaner, editor of “Steel”: “The aver- 


age family has or wants a good home, equipped with 
central heating, plumbing, numerous electrical devices 
including telephone and radio, electric lights, etc. ; educa- 
tion for the children; and the service of libraries, art 
museums, etc.; medical and dental attention and the use 
of hospital facilities; wholesome recreation, including 
the entertainment afforded by stadiums, theaters, audi- 
toriums, city and national parks, etc.; and many other 
articles and services.” 

Everything suggests that America is entering upon a 
new era of activity, an era of unexampled expansion, an 
era of unparalleled prosperity, an era of unequalled dif- 
fusion of necessaries, comforts, luxuries. 

America has not become static. America has not be- 
come fossilized. America has not ceased growing. 


What room for more 
business ! 
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America, rather, is only in its infancy. America’s great- 
est prosperity does not belong to the past, but to the 
future. 


x 
Fame is only obligation to do 
outstanding work. 

’ * 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT as- 
sures the steel industry: “The pro- 
gram of the Federal Government 
seeks to stimulate activity and help 
these industries in their efforts to secure stability and a 
greatly increased business volume.” That’s significant. 
It reveals that Mr. Roosevelt has sensed the metamor- 
phosis in public opinion. Manifestly, he realizes that 
the public no longer favor harassment and embarrass- 
ment of fillers of pay envelopes. Presumably, the Presi- 
dent realizes also that the country is ready to go ahead 
regardless of what he may or may not do, and so wants 
to go on record as a contributor to recovery. 

America is bigger than any American, even any 
American temporarily occupying the White House. 

The New Deal has shot its bolt. New Dealers appar- 
ently are aware that, as Andrew Carnegie once phrased 
it, “The jig is up.” Instead of persisting in maligning 
and thwarting fillers of pay envelopes, Mr. Roosevelt 
now seeks to get on the band-wagon. 
encouraging if he stays. 


Roosevelt changes 
his tune 


Encouraging, very 


* 
Barking has its place—but only 
among dogs. 

* 
CHIEF executives and other busi- 
ness leaders should no longer in- 
sist on “keeping out of politics.” 
Their duty is to get very actively 
into politics, to exercise diligently all the influence they 
can exert to bring about better understanding among the 
people of political and other public proposals and poli- 
cies. It may be wise to instruct sales managers and other 
department heads not to let political uncertainties upset 
their concentration on their daily tasks. But responsible 
heads of enterprises owe a duty to the nation. They 
have broad social responsibilities. They must think not 
only of their own concern’s immediate interests, but must 
ponder what is demanded of them as patriots, as 
moulders of public opinion and shapers of our national 
destiny. 

“Keep out of politics” may seem the safe course. In 
reality, were all American men of affairs to adopt such 
a shortsighted policy, the consequences would be most 
disastrous. 

Public opinion is master of us all. If self-seeking 
politicians were permitted to capture and control it, busi- 
ness and industry would be at their mercy. 

Business leaders, don’t “keep out of politics.” 


Don’t “Keep out of 
politics” 


* 


War is noble—if against our own 
bad habits. 
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FIGURES gathered by the 
writer reveal that not a fey 
corporations and other business 


Taxes absorbing more 
than wages 
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concerns are to-day paying more “B 
to tax collectors than to their employees. For two-threell jndiv 
years it has not been uncommon for payments to tax-J ¢rivi 
eaters. to exceed payments to the investors furnishing feast 
the capital; in other words, taxes frequently far exceed chan: 
dividends. If heavier and heavier burdens continue to upon 
be inflicted upon utility companies, for example, the total pe h 
will eclipse the entire wage-roll. 

Rising taxes inevitably tend towards declining stand- 
ards of living. The larger the percentage grabbed by 
tax-leviers, the smaller the percentage remaining for 
those creating the earnings taxed. Booming bureaucracy 
thwarts booming business. 

During the coming Presidential campaign taxes should J( 
be searchingly probed and discussed. Even this wealth-§§ told 
iest of nations may find itself unduly taxed to maintain tim 
multiplying armies of bureaucrats on the scale they 4 
covet. milli 

. Oil, 

To depend on chance is to lean mill 

on a frail reed. calle 

* - 

'ARS, on top of all their other fl Wa 

War always fosters 9 WARS, on top of all their other Wa 
evils, always foster bureaucracy. § Oil 

bureaucracy When war breaks out, govern- ofte 
ment takes supreme control. Of." 

- ; 7 , Oil 
ficials acquire and exercise autocratic authority. Every R 
citizen comes under the dictation of bureaucrats and ora 
must obey their behests unquestioningly. \ 

Herein is one seldom-considered reason why it is toate 
be hoped most profoundly that the United States will onl 
not be dragged into the present overseas hostilities. We ‘ha | 
have been afflicted ruinously enough already by bureau-§§ ..,, 








cracy under the pretense of emergency. We want less, 
not more, of it. 


as 
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VOLUNTARY gifts have given 
America some of her noblest, most 
useful institutions—great universi- 
ties, hospitals, art galleries, muse- 
ums, public parks and playgrounds, homes for children, 
for the aged, etc. The New Deal, with its confiscatory 
principles, its discriminatory taxation, its attacks upon 
the wealthy and the successful, its usurpation of States 
rights and responsibilities, its penalizing of the rich, its 
discouragement of individual achievement, is having 2 
most unfortunate effect. It is having a particularly un- 
fortunate effect upon philanthropists and philanthropy. 

Let me recite one instance which has just come to my 
attention. 

The wealthy son, now aged, of a wealthy father, years 
ago made a will turning over to the public his extra: 
ordinarily fine and valuable art collection. But he now 
tells me: “In the highest civilization of which we have 
record, art, beauty, played an important part. The mas 
terpieces of the world’s greatest artists somehow have ai 






What one rich man 
has done 

































thelf ennobling influence upon the people. 
few 
Iness 





sated definitely in my will. 












mores “But the way President Roosevelt has acted towards 
individuals who have achieved success, the way he is 
tax-[ striving to confiscate property and scatter it among the 
least productive members of society, has caused me to 
change my will. The burdens which are being heaped 
upon me and the still heavier burdens which threaten to 
total be heaped upon me and upon my estate, have caused me 
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Mould =JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER once 
-alth-(@ told me that Henry H. Rogers caused 
ntain{ im more trouble than all his other 
associates combined. 

Rogers was not satisfied with the 
millions he reaped from Standard 
Oil, but itched to make additional 
millions by what Mr. Rockefeller 
called “outside speculation,” meaning 
speculation in non-Standard Oil 
socks. Since Rogers conducted his 
other Wall Street exploits from Standard 
racy. # Oil’s 26 Broadway, his manipulations 
vern-g often were attributed to Standard Oil 
_ Qj. and to Rockefeller. This caused the 
Oil King intense annoyance. 

Rogers succeeded in piling up sev- 
eral-score millions. 

What has his frenziedly-accumu- 
is tojmlated millions accomplished? His 
s wil] only son became a play-boy and never 

We amounted to a hill of beans. Now 
that son’s only son has been figuring 
sensationally in the newspapers as 
t less, Ma still more worthless play-boy. 

Perhaps some. ultra-busy present- 
day men of affairs will, before it is 

_ fgentirely too late, find in this a sug- 
given cestion—and adopt it. 
, most 
iversi- 
muse: 
ildren, 
catory 

upon 
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CHARLES R. GAY, new presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, is conducting a dynamic edu- 
cational campaign regarding the func- 
tions of that infinitely important, in- 
dispensable institution. 

He will be well advised, however, 
if he makes no more references to a 
possible inflationary stock market 
boom. *Tis all very well for ordinary 
brokers to express opinions; but the 
official head. of the world’s largest 
security exchange should carefully 
easure his words. 

Perhaps the worst faux pas Calvin 
Coolidge made when President was 
0 issue what was in reality a bullish 
e now Mstock market statement. 

> have 

» mas. HAROLD NICOLSON (Brit- 
ish), biographer of the beloved and 
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It was my inten- 
tion to bequeath my art treasures to the public. 





to leave these valuable treasures to my son. I have 


I so added the proviso, however, that if there should be a 
change of government and a change in the government’s 





H. H. ROGERS 





DWIGHT W. MORROW 





JOHN D. HERTZ 


“‘soak-the-rich,” 


attitude, then my son should, if he sees fit, carry out my 
original intentions.” 

Not the least of the evils of the New Deal and its 
distribute-the-wealth policies, is the 
baneful influence it is having upon philanthropy and 
philanthropists, upon the worthiest of American institu- 
tions heretofore supported largely by private generosity. 


re CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


brilliant Dwight W. Morrow, has 
rubbed American business men the 
wrong way. Not only does he talk 
condescendingly about the role busi- 
ness has played in upbuilding Amer- 
ica, but he makes such insinuations 
concerning maneuvers by our leading 
men of affairs to force America into 
the World War that one of Morrow’s 
senior partners, Thomas W. Lamont, 
has been moved to write a full-col- 
umn letter of protest and correction 
to the New York Times. The book’s 
delightful glimpses into Dwight Mor- 
row’s home life reveal something of 
his extraordinary charm, simplicity 
and sense of humor. 


JOHN D. HERTZ, who labored 
prodigiously to create Yellow Truck 
Company into a gigantic, successful 
enterprise, and who decided to retire 
before he reached the half-century 
mark, found idleness insufferably irk- 
some. 


Since he returned to harness as 
partner of Lehman Brothers, New 
York Wall Street firm, he has be- 


‘come a potent factor in important 


banking and business activities. His 
latest coup was acquisition of R.K.O. 
control for Lehman Brothers and 
Floyd B. Odlum’s Atlas Corporation: 


Several years ago Hertz was com- 
missioned by leading banking inter- 
ests to go to Hollywood and try to 
put picture-making on a_ business 
footing. He found conditions amaz- 
ing, particularly leading Hollywood- 
ers’ ‘conception of money, other peo- 
ple’s money, and their ideas of how 
it was all right to use it prodigally. 


He found something else, however : 
that the amusement business pos- 
sessed wonderful potentialities. Hence 
his projection into R.K.O. He sees 
big possibilities in it. Presumably, so 
does Floyd Odlum, who has proved 
himself an extremely astute judge of 
security values. 
FORBES, NOVEMBER Il, 
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H Touring sedan model 
Cadillac of new Cadillac series 
“60.” Price is $1,645 f.o.b. 
For 1936, Cadillac offers in 
addition the Cadillac-Fleet- 
wood series made up of the 
larger V-8’s, the V-12’s and 
the big Cadillac V-16. Knee- 
action is continued throughout 
the line and hydraulic brakes 
have been adopted. Definite 
improvements have been made 
in engine lubrication and cool- 


ing. 


Hudson six - cylinder 
Hudson sedan on  120-inch- 
wheelbase chassis. Hudson 
Offers also an eight-cylinder 
line on 127-inch wheelbase. 
Features individual to Hudson 
include a new front construc- 
tion similar to that used on 
Sir Malcolm Campbell’s “Blue- 
bird,” automatic draft elimina- 
tion, hydraulic brakes backed 
by an emergency mechanical 
system, and a new type of 
front springing. 


Seven body models are 
Dodge presented in the 1936 
Dodge Six line. Touring sedan 
is shown here. In addition to 
newly styled bodies, new feat- 
ures include improved spring 
suspension, new steering geom- 
etry, increased frame strength, 
and a new safety lighting sys- 
tem. The Dodge six-clinder 
engine develops 87 horsepower 
with a 6.5 to 1 compression 
ratio. 


Chevrolet This Standa rd 


sport sedan is 
typical of the 1936 Chevro- 
lets. Last year, Standard 
models differed materially 
from the Master series. This 
year the two lines are iden- 
tical in major features of 
styling, engineering and per- 
formance, the chief difference 
being wheelbase. Features on 
both lines are hydraulic brakes, 
increased engine-compression 
ratios and full-length water 
jacketing. Front doors are 
now hinged at the front. 














Packard Packard “120” tour- 


ing sedan. Its engine - 
has been increased to 120 
horsepower, new treatment of 
window mouldings and instru- 
ment board has been added, 
bumpers are wider and heavi- 
er, the rear seat compartment 
has been made wider and leg 
room in the front compart- 
ment has been increased. In 
addition to the “120” line, 
Packard offers the Packard 
Eight with 130-horsepower 
engine; Super Eight with 
150-horsepower engine; and 
Packard Twelve with 175 
horsepower. 


Studebaker A Dictator Six 


(sedan shown 
here) and a President Eight 
comprise the 1936 Studebaker 
line. Dictator has entirely new 
engine developing 90 horse- 
power. Horsepower of the 
President has been increased 
to 115. Body lines are new; 
Helen Dryden, famous Ameri- 
can fashion designer, styled 
the President. Hydraulic 
brakes are continued and an 
all-steel top is new. The “hill- 
holder,” new device which pre- 
vents backing when car is 
stalled facing upgrade, is avail- 
able as optional equipment. 


Buick Buick series “40” special 

sedan is priced at $885, 
f.o.b. In addition to the “40” 
series on 118-inch-wheelbase 
chassis, Buick presents series 
“60” Century on 122-inch 
wheelbase, series “80” Road- 
master on 13l-inch wheelbase 
and series “90” Limited on 138- 
inch wheelbase. All are power- 
ed by straight-eight valve-in- 
head engines. Knee-action is 
continued. Hydraulic brakes 
have been adopted. Bodies are 
new and include all-steel tops. 


Plymouth The 1936 Plymouth 


comes in three 
“Business” and seven “De- 
Luxe” body types, all on 113- 
inch wheelbases. A four-door 
“DeLuxe” sedan is shown 
here. Important new features 
include roomier, rubber-cush- 
ioned bodies, newly designed 
frames and improved head- 
lights which reduce glare and 
provide more penetrating 
beams for fog and rain. Long- 
er tapered-leaf front springs 
are used and a new steering 
design based on Chrysler 
“Airflow” experience, is in- 
corporated. Plymouth’s six- 
cylinder L-head engine devel- 
ops 82 horsepower. 


it 
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La Salle La Salle 1936 five- 


passenger touring 
sedan. Three other body mod- 
els are offered. Lowered prices 
now range from $1175 to 
$1255 f.o.b. Contributing 
toward improved appearance 
are a long slender torpedo, 
rib which slashes across the 
upper section of the cupped 
ventilating ports down the 
length of the hood; new built- 
in bumper guards; forward- 
hinged doors; and a new in- 
strument panel. The hand- 
brake lever now is located 
under the left side of the in- 
strument panel. Frame strength 
has been increased. 


Nash Nash has restyled its 

front end as shown in 
this touring sedan of the “400” 
series. Weight on these cars 
is distributed equally front and 
rear. In addition to Standard 
and DeLuxe “400” lines with 
six-cylinder engines, Nash 
presents an Ambassador 
straight-eight. Prices on the 
“400” begin at $665 f.o-b. The 
Ambassador line again carries 
an overdrive. Hydraulic brakes 
are standard on all 1936 
Nashs. One-piece seamless 
steel top is used. 


Ee 


DeSoto DeSoto has _ both 


Airstream and Air- 
flow series again for 1936. An 
Airstream sedan is shown here. 
Both lines have been restyled. 
Airstreams are built in De 
Luxe and Custom models, both 
on 117-inch wheelbase; inte- 
riors are longer and wider; 
front wheels are independent- 
ly sprung; frame strength has 
been increased; an overdrive 
will be available. A trunk has 
been incorporated in the Air- 
flow sedan and last year’s front 
has been replaced with a new 
die-cast radiator grille. 


Girpeies 195° Chrysler line 


embodies the Six; 
DeLuxe Eight; Airflow 
Eight; and Airflow Imperial. 
A Six sedan is shown here. 
New features include automatic 
overdrive on the Six and De 
Luxe Eight at slight extra 
cost; larger frames; hypoid 
rear axles; independently 
sprung front wheels; new-type 
windshields ; and increased seat 
widths on these same models. 
The Airflow models have been 
restyled, driver vision has been 
improved and the instrument 
panels have been redesigned. 
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Cord This new Cord front- 
drive car is built by Au- 
burn. It has a V-8 engine, in- 
dividually sprung front wheels, 
and headlights which retract 
into the front fenders. It is 
only 60 inches high, but it has 
ample head room and standard 
ground clearance. A four-speed 
transmission and an electric 
gearshift are standard equip- 
ment. Turning radius is un- 
usually short. Four body mod- 
els are available; the West- 
chester sedan is shown. 


i Pontiac has three 
Pontiac lines for 1936— 
Straight Eight, Six and De- 
Luxe Six. The silver-streak 
radiator and hood grille are 
continued with pleasing 
changes in style. Improve- 
ments include new fender de- 
sign, ll-rubber _ steel-rein- 
forced running boards, new 
instrument panel and instru- 
ments, larger steering wheel, 
longer seat cushions, more 
rigid frame and doors hinged 
at the front. Improvements 
have been made on both the 
six- and eight-cylinder en- 
gines. A straight-eight two- 
door sedan is shown here. 


Tervaplane This Hedoon-baits 


competitor in the 
it OPE 5 . lowest-price field has been re- 
4 , am. - ; designed throughout and in- 
ARS a ~ corporates all of the special 
» eo “° & Hudson 1936 features. Seats 
4 wa cents eee -_ = in. sedan bodies have been 
mT MN a. made wider. A three-inch in-: 
4 6 score Rea ie crease in wheelbase to 115 
 — — ; tia inches has provided more leg 
ge” ~ - a ie _ 5 room. The Terraplane has a 
. pe six-cylinder, 88-horsepower 
engine with 100 horsepower 
optional by use of the “Super- 
power” dome providing a 7 
to 1 compression ratio. The 
electric-hand gearshift is op- 
tional at extra cost. 


ila Oldsmobile offers 
Oldsmobile 


Sm and 
Straight Eight, the touring 
sedan of the Eight line being 
shown here. New treatment 
of the front end has been in- 
corporated without sacrificing 
identifying characteristics. 
New louvre design is used. 
The handbrake is mounted on 
the dash. Unsprung weight 
has been materially decreased 
through use of lower control 
arms on the _ independent 
front-wheel suspension. Hy- 
draulic brakes are continued. 
Refinements have been made 
in the lubricating system. 
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Auburn _ continues 
Auburn for 1936 its three 
lines of cars—the Six, the 
Straight Eight, and the Super- 
charged Eight. Here is shown 
the five-passenger super- 
charged phaeton sedan on 
127 - inch - wheelbase chassis. 
The Speedster model of the 
Super-charged line, which car- 
ries a 150-horsepower engine, 
holds more than seventy 
American and International 
speed records. 


Ford Definitely changed body 

lines are shown in this 
V-8 Tudor touring sedan 
which is characteristic of the 
1936 Ford line. Three im- 
portant refinements are: im- 
proved steering, new steel 
wheels which lessen the un- 
sprung weight of the car and 
thus provide greater riding 
comfort, and an improved 
transmission, using quiet heli- 
cal gears in all speeds, includ- 
ing reverse. 


Reo Reo’s new Flying Cloud 

is illustrated by this four- 
door sedan model. Four body 
styles are offered and a six- 
cylinder 90-horsepower engine 
is used. A standard gearshift 
and transmission is incorpor- 
ated. Prices range from $795 
to $895 f.0.b. Features include 
an aluminum cylinder head, 
improved manifolding and 
down-draft carburetor with 
combined air cleaner and in- 
take silencer. 


LaFayette This Nash entry 


in the lowest 
price field begins its third year 
in 1936. Prices start at $595 
f.o.b. Body lines have been 
restyled, interiors made more 
roomy and hydraulic brakes 
adopted. Horsepower of the 
six-cylinder engine has been 
increased to 83 and a seamless 
steel top is used. Other fea- 
tures include improved syn- 
chronized springing, redistri- 
bution of weight, wider doors. 
(Lower left.) 


Graham Graham presents 


three lines of six- 
cylinder cars for 1936—the 
new Supercharger, the Cava- 
lier and the Crusader. Engine 
horsepowers of the three mod- 
els are respectively 112, 85 
and 70. The two-door sedan 
of the Supercharger line is 
shown here. In this line, the 
supercharger makes its first 
appearance in the lower price 
field. (Lower right.) 
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Cars Built for Safe Operation 


We believe that the automobile 
industry can best contribute 
toward safer streets and high- 
ways both for motorists and 
pedestrians, by building into 
the cars every practical feat- 
ure that will make them safer 
to operate—cars which respond 
instantly to the control of the 
driver and which are so strong 
and well-built that they offer 
substantial protection to the 
‘ occupants in the event of acci- 
dent. As an important, inter- 
ested group, the industry rec- 
ognizes its responsibility on 
the safety questior as a whole and is anxious to co-operate 
and assist on the other two vital phases of the problem— 
education of drivers and correction of faults in the roads. 

The development of the automobile has been so amazingly 
rapid that it has been difficult to keep pace with the many 
problems that have arisen. Some can remember that period 
of twenty to thirty years ago when the whole problem was 
the construction of a car that would run at all. Soon the 
automobile was developed to the extent that it was reasonably 
reliable, but by that time the public was beginning to demand 
more than mere reliability. Buyers wanted a car that would 
go faster, that could climb hills without difficulty and that 
would accelerate smoothly. 

That trend has continued. The public demands rapid trans- 
portation by automobile just as it demands rapid transporta- 
tion by railroad and by airplane. By and large the public 
does not want to drive automobiles at excessive speeds, but 
it does insist on automobiles sufficiently powerful to accelerate 
quickly and to maneuver easily both in traffic and on the 
open road. 































Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


PRESIDENT, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Car Refinements Benefit Public 


The next year for automobiles, 
which begins this time two 
months earlier than heretofore, 
should be a better year for 
the higher-priced lines of cars 
than any year in the recent 
past. 

This, however, will not be 
at the expense of the lower- 
priced cars. People all over 
the world have come to recog- 
nize the extraordinary trans- 
portation value obtainable in 
the low-priced automobiles. I 
believe this market will con- 
tinue to expand. 

At the same time, I believe that conditions have been de- 
veloping which will produce in 1936 a greater interest in and 
demand for cars which, because of refinements in their ap- 
pointments, equipment and performance, are more expensive 
to build and, therefore, must be sold at higher prices. 

Two factors lead me to this belief: First, people in all walks 
of life and in various income groups have come to be better 
judges of motor-car value and to recognize that the industry 
seeks to give outstanding value in every price field; and, sec- 
ond, returning confidence that the country is making its way 
toward better times, which in like periods in the past has 
led to expenditures for more than minimum requirements. 

Perhaps the tendency in the latter direction will be slower 
than might otherwise be expected, because since the depres- 
sion began automobile buyers have found that the industry, 
as a result of research in design and production, steadily im- 
proved the quality and performance of its cars without com- 
mensurate rises in price to the public. 

This industry has never been satisfied with to-day’s im- 
provements. It is always seeking something better. 


W.P. Chrysler 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
























Guild Spirit in Modern Production 


The automobile industry is in 
process of completing the 
most effective synthesis of 
uniformly high quality with 
mass production and resulting 
low cost ever known to the 
industrial world. 

Production machinery has 
reached new heights of pre- 
cision in the last few years, 
making it easier for skilled 
workmen to maintain close 
tolerances without increasing 
the time spent on a particular 
job. It is being recognized, 
moreover, that efficient use of 
modern machinery requires workmen of a high type, per- 
Sonally interested in its effective operation. 

In working toward an ever better integration of worker- 
skill and modern machine utilization, the automobile industry 
May perhaps make its chief contribution to 1936 progress. 


Paul G. Hoffman 


PRESIDENT, STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


























Stable Sales Bring Stable Employment 


By continuance and _ intensifi- 
cation of efforts to stabilize 
employment, the automobile in- 
dustry bids fair to make an 
important contribution to eco- 
nomic progress in the months 
which lie ahead. In this en- 
deavor, every department of 
the business plays a part. 
Employment _ stabilization 
must rest to a large degree 
upon maintenance of an even 
flow of sales. Adjustments 
within the production depart- 
ment itself can help to sta- 
bilize employment, but steady 
sale of cars is essential if wide swings are to be avoided. 
Continued attention and experimentation by automobile 
manufacturers seems certain until they have achieved the 
highest possible degree of employment stability for their 
workers. Much already has been achieved in this direction. 


Alvan Macauley 


PRESIDENT, PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, AND PRESIDENT, 
AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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Men Vital in Motor Production 


Just as to-day’s cars and trucks 
represent an incomparable ad- 
vance in design, construction 
and performance, and _all- 
round value, so, tod, the mod- 
ern automobile plant has been 
vastly improved. This is true 
of working conditions as well 
as mechanical facilities, both 
of which are necessary for 
production efficiency and high 
quality standards. 

People who buy automobiles 
see and experience the tan- 
gible features of beauty, de- 
pendability and economy. Be- 
hind these visible qualities, however, lies a feature that is 


most important to everyone who drives a car to-day. It is the 


unseen value contributed by the character, the spirit and the 
record of the organization that builds it. 

It takes money, materials and men to make a good auto- 
mobile, but the most important of these is men. 


K. T. Keller 


PRESIDENT, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PRESIDENT, DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 























Less Emphasis on Speed Desirable 


There has been a reaction 
against the demand for higher 
speeds in automobiles. And 
with the passing of this de- 
mand, manufacturers will turn 
their attention to making mo- 
toring safer and more eco- 
nomical. To-day, practically 
all automobiles, from the low- 
est to the highest-priced lines, 
are capable of greater speed 
than the average driver can 
use safely, a fact that gener- 
ally is recognized by motor- 
ists. 

Regardless of how safe 
manufacturers build their cars, safety on the highways still 
remains in the hands, and is the responsibility, of the in- 
dividual motorist. 

It is true that improvements in streets and highways and 
in the mechanical operation of the cars themselves are tending 
to increase the theoretical margin of traffic safety; but it is 
also true that there still remains a general practice of using 
excessive speeds both on the open road and on the traffic 
arteries of our major cities. 

Because of this tendency toward reckless driving, I am 
against the stressing of high speeds in automobile advertising. 
It is only natural that when the high speed of his car is 
brought constantly to an owner’s attention, and when speed 
rivalry is made a point of public issue by various automobile 
manufacturers, the ordinary driver cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to use this necessary but dangerous element on every 
possible occasion. Safety experts agree that speeding and 
disregard for the rights of others are responsible for the 
majority of traffic fatalities. Obviously, so long as speed is 
encouraged and made an issue by manufacturers, accidents 
are going to mount. 

In my opinion the automobile manufacturers can perform 
a distinct public service, by not only building safer and more 
economical motor cars, but also, through the medium of ad- 
vertising, stressing the importance of the qualities of safety 
and economy to the motoring public. 


E. H. McCarty 


PRESIDENT, THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY 





Better Retail Selling Aids Public 


Intensive effort by automobile 
manufacturers to improve the 
status and effectiveness of 
retail automobile salesmen 
should have widely beneficial 
effects in the next year or so. 
The industry seems bent on 
major achievement in this 
direction. 

Salesmen in the future must 
be better equipped to help a 
prospect choose the particular 
car best suited to his needs as 
well as to perform more suc- 
cessfully a purely competitive 
selling function. More and 
more facts, designed to aid rather than merely to captivate 
the owner, will be put into the hands of retail salesmen. Bet- 
ter than ever before the salesman must be able to answer 
frankly and intelligently the questions which the average 
prospect is likely to ask; to get the customer’s point of view 
in the selling process. 

Past failures of some salesmen in this respect have been 
due in part at least to failure of the factories themselves to 
do their full share in stimulating constructive effort. Despite 
the millions of dollars which the automobile industry has 
spent in salesman education, the ‘retail salesman frequently 
has failed to get adequate consideration either from the dealer 
who employs him or from the factory which that dealer 
represents. 

This picture has been changing rapidly. It seems likely to 
change more rapidly still in the next few years. Progressive 
factory men and dealers to-day are saying, “The retail sales- 
men is the keystone of the automobile selling arch”—and 


meaning it! 
Roy H. Faulkner 


PRESIDENT, AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

















Engineering Achievement Recognized 


One of the greatest incentives 
to continued progress in the 
automobile industry, as well 
as in other enterprises, is rec- 
ognition of accomplishment. 
Perhaps no more striking #- 
lustration of this has occurred 
in recent years than the fa- 
vorable public reaction to 
basic changes in car design 
involving air flow, radical re- 
distribution of car weight and 
similar important innovations. 
Next year will again con- 
tribute to progress develop- 
ments in design which repre- 
sent fundamental improvement as well as smartness. I have 
just come from enthusiastic sales meetings throughout the 
country, attended by men who know what is going on in their 
communities, and my observation is that next year will be one 
of larger volume as well as greater appreciation of quality 
in the cars that people buy. 


Byron C. Foy 


PRESIDENT, DESOTO MOTOR CORPORATION 
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Highway Safety Greatest 1936 Contribution 


In an enterprise so vast as 
the automobile industry, with 
its far-reaching influence on 
all commercial welfare, a con- 
tinuous rate of change and 
progress is inevitable. Yet, 
with all its contributions to 
progress in design, research, 
employment and manufactur- 
ing efficiency, this industry 
makes its greatest 1936 con- 
tribution to national progress 
in the elements it builds into 
its cars which make them 
safer in the hands of their 
owners. 

Human welfare is important—and in all its ramifications 
of employment and distribution, the automobile industry pro- 
motes it. But human life is more important—and it is here 
that the industry has opportunity for its greatest 1936 con- 
tribution. 

All buyers are attracted to a car by its size, its appearance, 
its performance and economy and ruggedness. Yet, while the 
question may not be asked by many car buyers, the fact re- 
mains that they expect their new automobile to be a safe car. 

Naturally, the ultimate in traffic safety can come only 
through the wholehearted co-operation of government, public 
and manufacturers, all working toward the same end. And 
as for the automobile industry, its contribution lies in build- 
ing its cars to one standard. That standard is to make each 
new design safer than cars have ever been before. 


Roy D. Chapin 


PRESIDENT, HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Business Improvement Forecast 


With the demand for motor 
cars still strong, and general 
business conditions distinctly 
better, the industry’s contribu- 
tion to employment stabiliza- 
tion in the form of an earlier 
show date has every chance of 
meeting with public approval. 

With production well under 
way, and every manufacturer 
ready toc present his latest im- 
provements in style and per- 
formance, the next year’s sales 
of motor cars should show the 
highest total since 1928-29. 
We have every confidence that 
business is going to improve steadily from now on. The 
impetus of the improvement of 1935 will carry forward, and 
the still pent-up demand for motor cars insures good deliveries 
to retail buyers, and with that steady employment in the 
industry and allied industries. 

The depression years were hard years. Many suffered 
through no fault of their own, but the will to work, the cheer- 
fulness and patience of the American people, have been the 
real victors over the depression, which from now on will be 
something to think less about. 


William S. Knudsen 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




















Motor Sales Stimulate Other Industries 


Automobile manufacturers 
face a new model year with 
by far the best merchandise 
ever Offered by this great in- 
dustry. Improved general con- 
ditions should be reflected in 
increased volume for the in- 
dustry and are counted on, in 
fact, to bring about approxi- 


mately a twenty per cent. 
gain in motor-car production 
next year. 


With Fall model announce- 
ments by the entire industry 
and the impetus of November 
national automobile shows, it 
appears likely that automobile factories will be operating on 
full schedules for an indefinite period. 

Staggered model announcements planned and put into effect 
by the industry this year should have the important effect of 
leveling automotive employment, providing steady jobs during 
certain periods of the year in which heretofore there has been 
employment fluctuation. A desirable result of the November 
motor shows may well be the motor industry’s stimulating 
effect on other lines of business resulting in a higher level 
of general activity throughout the Winter months. 


Harlow H. Curtice 


PRESIDENT, BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 

















Start Made to Stabilize Employment 


While it is difficult to create 
a manufacturing season for 
any product that is not more 
or less coincident with the 
purchasing season, a fine start 
seems to have been made in 
this direction by the automo- 
bile industry by advancement 
of the National Automobile 
Show date. 

One of the former disad- 
vantages of the organization 
of the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles was that production 
was limited to too few months 
of the year to make a stable 
supply of employment. The advancement of the date for the 
showing of new models this year will doubtless go far to 
relieve this state of affairs. 

More than that, however, I look forward to employment 
stabilization and better business in general from the fact that 
the buyer’s demand for automobiles has continued past the 
old-time slowing-up date in the middle of June. Two reasons 
account for this. First, people have been earning more money 
with which to buy motor cars. Second, the country’s stock 
of obsolete motor cars has increased vastly. This latter fea- 
ture promises to continue to be an influence. 

Several millions of motor cars are in use in this country 
to-day which might better be off the roads for safety and econ- 
omy’s sake. While all owners will not replace their motor 
cars, it is quite likely that a high percentage of them are 
acquiring the money to do so. 

In spite of the increased efficiency of labor-saving machines, 
motor cars have been improved so much and demand such 
greater care in manufacture, that the same hours of labor go 
into them as formerly. It follows, therefore, that the auto- 





mobile industry will aid 1936 progress not only in providing 
a better product for consumer supply, but also in keeping up 
labor conditions. 


D. E. Bates 


PRESIDENT, REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Harmony of Industry and Labor Grows 


Closer harmony between in- 
dustry and labor, a harmony 
of purpose and a harmony of 
action, bringing with it a sta- 
bilization of employment and 
improved working conditions 
—this, in my opinion, will be 
the chief contribution of the 
automobile industry to the 
progress of the nation in 
1936. 

Industry has taken the first 
step by announcing new mod- 
els in the Fall, thus providing 
millions of hours of work in 
the late months of the year. 

The effect of this stabilization will be greater in 1936 than in 
1935. It should add materially to the prosperity of the na- 
tion as a whole. 


Manufacturer and workman each enters 1936 impressed 


with the willingness of the other to co-operate for the benefit 
of both. 


In expanding and modernizing production plants, the auto- 
motive industry is aiding the heavy industries greatly, giving 
them outlets for huge new machines and .for the large quan- 
tities of raw materials which are used in the manufacture of 
these machines. ( 


The manufacturer, too, will be closer to the dealer, working 
with him to combat mutual problems. 

The manufacturer will keep an attentive ear turned to the 
field that he may be of greater service to the men who are 
merchandising his product. 

There will be increased attention to safety ; further résearch 
in quest of improvements which will add to the protection 
now given by the strength of the automobile itself. 

There will be programs of traffic education, which repre- 
sent the primary requirement in reducing the number of acci- 
dents. 

Important, too, in the next year, will be the closer relation- 
ship between the manufacturer and the public who buy and 
use his car. 

There will be definite attempts to acquaint the public with 
the aims and purposes of the manufacturer, his problems an:! 
the reasons for his course of action.’ A better understanding 
will result. 

All these things will have their effect on the life of the 
nation. 

Forced to select the foremost, I will pick the har- 
mony between industry and labor which will mean emplov- 
ment stabilization and improved labor conditions. 


C. L. McCuen 


PRESIDENT, OLDS MOTOR WORKS 

















More Sales—WMore Work 


aa 


The automobile industry’; 
principal contribution to pro. 
gress in 1936 will be a larger 
output of better motor cars 
and trucks. That means jp. 
creased employment in _ this 
and allied industries. It means 
increased value to the public. 
If the public responds to the 
earlier introduction of the new 
cars in terms of substantially 
larger purchases than would 
heretofore be made at this 
season, the result should also 
be greater stability than ever 
before in employment in auto- 
mobile plants. At existing high wage rates, the result should 
be much larger annual earnings per employee. 

This is greatly to be desired and with the co-operation of 
the public the industry can do more than would otherwise 
be possible to provide steadier work throughout most of the 
year. Moreover, the 1936 cars which will be introduced at 
the National shows in November will repay immediate inter- 
est.in them on the part of the public. 


B. E. Hutchinson 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, PLYMOUTH MOTOR CORPORATION 




















Car Design Reaches New Peak 


People expect to-day that the 
automobiles they buy repre- 
sent mechanically the highest 
development which the indus- 
try has thus far attained. 

People want not only util- 
ity, economy and _ perform- 
ance. The trend of the times 
is toward something better. 
Call it smartness, call it ap- 
pointments, call it distinction 
or what you will. An auto- 
mobile to-day is more than 
ever before an important ad- 
junct of one’s social and busi- 
ness life. 

I have never seen such enthusiasm. on the part of distribu- 
tors and dealers as I have seen in recent weeks and I look 
forward to greater interest on the part of the public in the 
finer things in automobiles. 


J. E. Fields 


PRESIDENT, CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 











WHAT MOTORS MEAN 


In 1935, the automobile in- 
dustry set a standard of 


TO THE NATION 


automobiles. Toward stead- 





progress, initiative, courage and foresight 


which vitally affected the wellbeing of the 
nation. For 1936, its leaders, as they have 
revealed, are lifting their eyes even higher. 
Toward better, safer, more dependable 


ier employment, higher 
wages—and more of both. ‘Toward better 
selling, better working conditions, better 
dollar-value than ever before. 


In short, toward greater prosperity for 
every one of us. 
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E started with a lot of experience and 
a clean sheet of paper. 


nat the 
repre- 
righest 
indus- 
d, 

y util- 
rform- 
» times 
better. 


Ve wanted something more than a surface 
refinement here and there. 


We deliberately set ourselves to produce 


ction or 1936 a line of motor cars that would 
tn, [startle the world. 
int ad- 
' bs Mit has taken two years of unremitting work 
—_ and $14,500,000 in new tools, dies and fac- 
in the ftory re-equipment alone to do it, but you’ll 
say the cars testify magnificently it was all 
well worth while. 
Be prepared, then, when you see the new 
Buicks, for something spectacularly new. 
New in sparkling streamlined beauty, new 
ad- finelbowroom, leg-room, headroom comfort, 
rer fnew in flashing phenomenal performance, 
ter [ew in exuberant power. 
ter 
Only one thing is old—sound, durable, de- 
ba pendable Buick quality. 





On that solid foundation we have built these 
sensational new-dimension cars. 























We deliberately set ourselves 
to produce a line of motor cars 
that would startle the world 









When we designed for 
1936 


WE THREW AWAY ALL 
THE OLD DIMENSIONS 


Come see them at any Buick showroom; 
we want you to try them. 


One ride and you’ll know that your motor 
car dollar buys more than it ever did before. 


YOU CAN AFFORD THE NEW BUICK 


List prices range from 765 to $1945 at Flint, Mich., 


subject to change without notice. Standard’ and. 
special accessories groups on all models at extra, 
cost. All Buick prices include safety glass through: 

out as standard equipment. * 
Convenient GMAC time payment plan 


Room enough for a Top 
Hat and then some! 
You'll never complain 
of lack of headroom 
in these new Buicks. 
Though lower in over- 
all height than before, 
there’s plenty of clear- 
ance inside even for a 
top hat, and women 
especially will appre- 
ciate the convenience 
of big restful seatsand § 
the wide doors 
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formula contained in a tax bill 

leaves me cold. It doesn’t make 
sense to me. I do believe in social se- 
curity and the care of the sick and 
feeding the hungry, and I believed in 
it as many years ago as anybody now 
living in Washington, but I don’t be- 
lieve in trying to redistribute wealth 
through the medium of a tax bill. 
And I don’t believe in tax rates which 
are penalties pure and simple. I don’t 
believe that soak-the-rich and to-hell- 
with-thrift are sound maxims in the 
education of our children. 
—Rosert H. MontTGoMERY. 


[= redistribution of wealth by a 


When a private business venture 
fails the work stops, but this is not 
the way with government. Although 
he may not know it, the taxpayer con- 
tinues to shoulder the greater part of 
the cost, and the work goes merrily 
forward. —E. C. Garvin. 


The nationalist, conservative and . 
clerical Italy of to-day wants to make 
the sword her law and the army the 
school of the nation. We foresaw 
this moral degeneration and therefore 
are not deceived by it. But those 
who believe that the dominance of 
militarism is a sign of strength are 
mistaken. —MussorinI, in 1911. 


Wars are never won. Wars are 
only and always lost both by the 
victor and vanquished alike. 

—Bernarp M. Barucu. 


' 
‘ 


There is nothing new about so- 
cieties organized on the coercive ba- 
sis; they were the accepted type be- 
fore the birth of our nation. It is 
no accident that America and Eng- 
land are the richest and most power- 
ful nations on earth, and that Ameri- 
cans to-day are the best clothed, best 
housed, best fed and best protected 
society that has ever existed. A free 
economy is the only one that has ever 
produced abundance. It is on the 
fruits of that abundance that we are 
living in these depression days. The 
New Deal is subsisting on the sav- 
ings of the old order. 

—Ocpen L. Mitts. 


Memory is the receptacle and 
sheath of all knowledge. —Crcero. 


There is a growing recognition of 
the social, economic and political im- 
plications of Christianity. The King- 
dom of God must be invoked in every 
phase of conduct, and the violation 
of Christian principles can no more 
be condoned in business and political 
affairs than it can in our private lives. 
—Henrsert L. WIittett, D.D. 





I do not prize the word “cheap.” 
It is not a word of hope. It is not 
a word of comfort. It is not a word 
of inspiration. It is the badge of 
poverty. It is the sign of distress. 
Cheap merchandise means cheap 
men. And cheap men mean a cheap 
country. —WzutL~1AM McKINLEY. 


Like swimming, riding, writing or 
playing golf, happiness can be learned. 
—Dnr. Borts SOKOLOFF. 


No method of procedure has ever 
been devised by which liberty could 
be divorced from local self-govern- 
ment. 

No plan of centralization has ever 
been adopted which did not result 
in bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, 
reaction and decline. 

Of all forms of government, those 
administered by bureaus are about 
the least satisfactory to an enlight- 
ened and progressive people. Being 
irresponsible they become autocratic, 
and being autocratic they resist all 
development. 

Unless bureaucracy is constantly 
resisted it breaks down representa- 
tive government and overwhelms 
democracy. 

It is the one element in our in- 
stitutions that sets up the pretense 
of having authority over everybody 
and being responsible to nobody. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 





A TEXT 


Woe unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil: that put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter.—tIsaiah 5:20. 

Sent in by H. D. Harmon, Hut- 
chinson, Kan. What is your 
favorite text? A Fornes book 


is presented to senders of texts 
used, 














What the world needs most to-day “? 
are new ideas—new things to make 
jobs to put men to work. One of 
these days we are going to discover 
some new fundamental facts which 
will keep us industrially busy for 
years. In applying these new facts 
in the future we will have to use 
more intelligence than we have some- 
times done in the past. New things 
should not be built which will be 
obsolete before they are paid for, 
We must plan for change, for change 
is our only constant. No one can 
tell what the future will bring, bx 
anyone can foretell that there will 
be change. If those behind our new 
era of prosperity will realize this 
fundamental truth, and build and use 
only what can be paid for as we go 
along, our future prosperity will be 
assured and we will be able to con- 
tinue to progress unhampered by old 
debts and mortgages for things which 
have become obsolete. We must build 
on a firm foundation of scientific 
facts, realizing that this means con- 
stantly providing for new factors in 
our every-day life without the tre- 
mendous upheavals which we have 
experienced in the last few years. 

—C. F. Kerrerine. 





















































































































































He who thinks only of himself 
is hopelessly uneducated, no matter 
how thoroughly instructed he may be. 

—Dr. NicHotas Murray BuTLeR. 



































Getting the other fellow’s customers 
away from him is not nearly so im- 
portant as keeping your own cus- 
tomers safe and satisfied.—SELEcTED. 







Wages are paid always out of the 
product, yet it is astonishing what 
great minds have been deluded by 
this idea of the payment of wages 
by capital. What is the truth about 
wages? Not only are they not paid 
by capital, but that capital does not 
even advance payment, since wages 
everywhere are paid at the end of 
the week—after, not before the real 
wages are produced by the laborer. 

—LAND AND FREEDOM. 
















More things would come to him 
who waits if they were not cap- 
tured on the way by him who waits 
not. —TuHE Eco. 







In England, in the time of King 
Richard the Lion-hearted, there dwelt 
in Sherwood Forest a_ benevolent 
leader of a robber gang, Robin Hood 
by name, who robbed the rich and 
gave to the poor some of his gang’s 
takings. History fails to note that 
Robin Hood’s efforts solved Merrie 
England’s economic problems. 
—H. ELvenorr. 
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A well-planned Life Insurance Program pro- 
vides a definite financial goal. Let the Metro- 
politan outline the Program best suited to your 
needs. Telephone your local Metropolitan office 
and ask a Field-Man to call, or mail the coupon. 


omers 
O im- 

cus- 
\CTED. 






























»f the E was wise in a thousand ways, but he never 
tha . 7 . <VAT 
; d * managed to organize himself financially. I The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual Sy fn 
with remember how often he regretted not getting standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
a enough insurance when he was young. He ad- small amounts. It also issues annuities and accident 
- paid vised me to avoid making his mistake. and health policies. 
S not — Spring Spee ee ee pe ey oy The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
wages it alin Bh d alge f assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, ana 
1d of oo Vase appened to see the slogan 0 any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders - 
> real Insurance Week, “The sooner you plan your ~ __ inthe form of dividends. Geren 
rer. future, the better your future will be.” And I 
2DOM. made up my mind that my family would not Del 
him be left unprotected. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., mh 
) . T 7 % T r rm| 
cap- At 28 I’m on my way to financial security — 1 Madieen Ave, New Took, N. ¥. (F) = 
waits thanks to my Life Insurance Program. My wife Without placing myself under any obligation, I 2 
‘CHO. will be taken care of, if anything should happen would like to have information regarding a Life 
Insurance Program to meet my needs. } 
a to me. rma fi 
King 
dwelt I hope to have my Program provide protection cia tan iene ana 
olent for any children we may have. And, in later ADDRESS _ 
o years, I plan to add to the Program so that it LA 
al will give us a guaranteed life income. 
that 
ett! METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
vorFr. § Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


© 1935. L.1.co. 
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of encouraging developments, 

sentiment in the highest business 
and financial circles isn’t exuberant. 
Many leaders fear that the upturn 
will shortly peter out, at least tem- 
porarily. 

Although October hasn’t brought 
all the animation hopefully expected, 
most statistics do reveal substantial 
gains. 

For example: 

The highest level in fully four 
years was reached by stocks on the 
New York Exchange. Dealings re- 
flected widening public interest at 
home, and from Secretary Morgen- 
thau and others come statements that 
Europeans were eagerly investing 
here. Practically all classes of shares 


Nc encoura ANDING a wealth. 


participated in the advance. 


Earnings Improve 


Most corporation reports revealed 
substantial betterment in earnings 
over the third quarter of last year. 

Nearly all dividend changes were 
upwards. 

Considerable financing was done, 
though most of it represented re- 
funding at very low interest rates, a 
movement which may bring unpleas- 
ant repercussions as money rates 
move away from existing abnormally 
low levels. 

The trend in commodities was, on 
the whole, slightiy upwards. With 
some exceptions, farm products are 
well above twelve months ago—pork, 
beef, hides, flour and wool leading. 
Beef ‘prices touched a new high for 
the year: 

Foreign gold engagements 
shipments continued in 
enormotts volume. Since 


and 


B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Trend Still Is 
Upwards, 
But High-Ups 
Are Hesitant 


hicles in 1936, a total reached only in 
the boom year of 1929. Orders placed 
by dealers are well in excess of those 
placed when 1935 models were in- 
troduced. 

Banks are handling 20 to 25 per 


cent. more checks than twelve months 
ago. 

Carloadings are up fully 15 per 
cent. 

Steel mills, after a brief lull, are 
again busier, current schedules being 
more than double this time last year. 

Both public and private building 
likewise are much more active than 
last Fall. 

Telephones, significantly, are being 
installed at a rising rate. 

More insurance policies are being 
taken out. 

Fewer business concerns are fail- 
ing. 

Retail trade is reported as 10 to 15 
per cent. better than last October. 

Even more impressive is the de- 
mand for tools, machinery and other 
durable goods. 

Expansion programs by big cor- 
porations are becoming notably nu- 
merous, in contrast with the previous 
prolonged dearth of such manifesta- 
tions of confidence in the future. 


Is President Sincere? 


President Roosevelt’s latest assur- 
ance§ that he means to co- operate 
with industry in encouraging enter- 


‘prise and employment are not ac- 


cepted unquestioningly. It is empha- 
sized that he has uttered similar 
promises in the past, only to violate 
them flagrantly. 

Then, European events have been 
occasioning serious concern. 

On the other’ hand, various courts 
have been rendering decisions agree- 
able to business in cases involving 
vitally important New Deal legisla- 
tion. Final verdicts from the Supreme 

Court, however, have not 





the beginning of last 
year America’s stock of 
the precious metal has 
mounted more than $2,- 


CONGRATULATIONS 


TO FOR 


yet been announced. 
Government spending 
during the current fiscal 
year is smashing all peace- 
time records, entailing 





000,000,000. This extra- 
ordinary movement has 
reflected increasing faith 


WaLtter S. GIFFORD 


record. 


American Telephone’s show- 
ing and excellent dividend 


ominous deficits. 
Tax prospects incite the 
gravest alarm in responsi- 





abroad in American in- 
vestments, alarm over war 


Tom GIRDLER 


Successful 
merger. 


Republic 


Steel 


ble circles. 
The labor outlook is not 





dangers in Europe, and 
our position as a creditor 


C. C. Conway 
O. C. HurrMANn 


Continental Can’s 


increase. 


dividend 


viewed as cloudless. 
All in all, more confi- 





and exporting nation. 
Electric output reached 
an all-time peak. 


C. E. GrorsBeckK 


plause. 


Winning Electric Bond & 
Share stockholders’ ap- 


dence is entertained by 
ordinary consumers than 
by quite a number of the 





Leading motor manu- 
facturers are producing 


SAMUEL T. BLEDSOE 


cago speed record. 


Atchison’s Los Angeles-Chi- 


country’s largest employ- 
ers. 





new models in greater 
quantity than at any time 
since 1929. Optimists en- 


E. T. WEIR 


dend 


National Steel’s extra divi- 


This writer still feels 
that the chances favor re- 





vision possible sales ap- 
proximating 5,000,000 ve- 





Joun D. Rockere.er, Jr. 


Radio City’s progress. 


covery, but temporary re- 
actions of some severity 
may be experienced. 
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40 Big Improvements in Ride and Performance 


T’S HERE...the biggest, roomiest 
and most beautiful Plymouth we 
have ever presented. 


The 1936 Plymouth is again the most 
economical full-size car you can drive. 
All evidence indicates 18 to 23 or more 
miles per gallon of gas. 


Among 40 improvements, the big 
Plymouth frame is 100% more rigid 
.. bodies are newly reinforced at five 
major points. This new car will take 
even more punishment than the sturdy 
1935 Plymouth. 


Eleven new comfort features have 


Plymouth Announces 
its New 1936 Car! 


Cadell 


+7 


& 








I$ 








been added to Plymouth’s famed 
Floating Ride...seven and a half 
new inches of leg room (in the 
model shown) . . . and two new 
inches of elbow and shoulder room. 


The last trace of road-shock at 
the wheel has been removed by a 








new steering design. Driving and 


4 THINGS PEOPLE WANT: 





1. ECONOMY— All evidence indicates 
18 to 23 miles per gallon of gas. 


2. SAFETY— Plymouth’s body is Safety 
Steel... Brakes are 100% hydraulic. 


3. RELIABILITY—Of all low-priced cars, 
Plymouth has most long-life’ features. 


4. COMFORT— Plymouth’s Floating 


Ride plus 11 new comfort improvements. 














handling thisnew Plymouthisgoing 
to delight you. Plymouth’s brakes are 
100% hydraulic...they stop you quick. 


See...and drive...and ride in the 
beautiful new Plymouth... before 
you buy any new car today. 


Any Chrysler, Dodge or DeSoto dealer 
will put a new Plymouth at your dis- 
posal, and explain the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


BUILDS 


Lad LYMO Ua GREAT CARS 
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WHAT'S NEW 


| N 


More Progress for Paid Vacations 


Paid vacations for wage earners 
chalked up another gain this Fall 
when Swift & Company announced 
that it had again broadened its vaca- 
tion plan. First applied to hourly 
workers at their request in 1923, the 
system has been liberalized from time 
to time. It now includes piece work- 
ers as well, and grants one-week paid 
vacations to men with four years of 
continuous service and women with 
three years. All hourly-paid em- 
ployees, both men and women, get 
two weeks of vacation with pay when 
they complete ten years of continu- 
ous service. 

Before he starts on his holiday, the 
company pays the hourly-wage earn- 
er for 32 hours of work; if his group 
works more than 32 hours when he is 
away, he is paid for the additional 
hours on his return. The piece work- 
er also gets 32 hours, with his aver- 
age hourly earnings for the four 
weeks preceding his vacation used as 
the basis for calculations. 

Reports President G. F. Swift to 
Forses: “We consider that granting 
vacations has been successful, not 
only because they provide a needed 
yearly rest for employees and enable 
them to do better work throughout 
the year; but also because it has con- 
tributed, along with the employee- 
representation plan, toward a close, 
harmonious’ relationship between 
hourly-paid employees and the man- 
agement. Employees have appreci- 
ated the interest the management has 
taken in their welfare.” 


Highlights in Personnel 


EMmPpLoyEE-Drirectors Out. Proc- 
ter & Gamble stockholders recently 
voted to discontinue the company’s 
plan whereby three employees rep- 
resented their fellow workers on the 


board of directors. Reason as an- 
nounced by company executives: 
when the plan was originated years 
ago, the idea was to have a director 
representing the employees from each 
of the company’s three plants; now, 
the company has ten plants, and ten 
employee-directors sitting on a board 
whose other members numbered only 
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BUSINESS 


eleven would obviously be imprac- 
ticable. 


CaRE IN ILLNEss. New York 
City’s five-months-old Associated 
Hospital Service (to which wage 
earners may contribute three cents 
a day in return for hospital-care “‘in- 
surance” in case of illness) now 
claims to be the largest organization 
of its kind in the U. S., with 151 
hospitals participating and a member- 
ship exceeding 25,000. North Caro- 
lina is rushing preparations for a 
state-wide plan along similar lines, 
and New Hampshire is studying the 
system with the same idea in mind. 
. . . Detroit’s Pino Plan attacks the 
problem of providing medical care for 
those with low incomes from a differ- 
ent angle. The employee who needs 
medical service goes to a central bu- 
reau set up by the Wayne County 
Medical Society, where he fills out a 
detailed application blank and selects 
his physician. Doctors, hospitals, 
nurses and others who work on the 


TEA FOR TWO 
PROMOTES GOODWILL 


“Goodwill grows from hospitality, not 
high pressure” is a business maxim of 
McCormick & Company, manufacturers 
of spices, teas, etc. And so buyers, sales- 
men and others who visit the executive 

’ offices on the seventh floor of the com- 
pany’s main building in Baltimore find, 


case send their bills to the bureau, 
where they are combined into one ac- 
count and examined by a board of 
arbitration. If the charges are too 
high for the worker to pay within a 
year, the board, knowing his income 
and ability to pay, cuts them down 
and redistributes the total. Then the 
patient sends the bureau enough 
money each week to pay off the bill 
in one year. Employers are co- 
operating by publicizing the plan 
among employees, giving the bureau 
information on the worker’s employ- 
ment and wage status, and helping 
to make collections. 


Mass Epucation. General Mo- 
tors Institute at Flint, Michigan, this 
Fall completing its seventeenth year 
of executive, sales and industrial 
training, gave 900,000 man-hours of 
instruction to the 10,708 students 
enrolled during the past academic 
year. Of these, 7,619 men in the 
company’s supervisory forces ma- 
jored in the human-relations prob- 
lems of industry. 


Shorts on Selling 


CUSTOMER MANAGEMENT. The 
NRA’s Consumers’ Advisory Board 
added little prestige to the idea of 
giving consumers a voice in business. 
But merchandising men have made 
valuable use of the principle in creat- 
ing sales and advertising plans that 
click. And now Bonwit Teller, ex- 
clusive New York department store, 


instead of the conventional reception 
room, an authentic reproduction of an 
Old English tea house where they are 
served tea, cinnamon toast and muffins 
without charge. Incidentally, the com- 
pany is one of the few in the U. S. which 
serves tea to its office staff as an after- 
noon pick-up; it hopes the newly opened 
tea house will promote the custom in 
other organizations. 
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@ General Electric has reduced 
Mazpa lamp prices 17 times since 
1921.For example, the 300-watt size 
now costs only 90¢ as compared 
with $3.15 less than 15 years ago. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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| water-cooler 
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is formally setting up its own con- 
sumer advisory board. Each month, 
beginning in November, a committee 
of typical customers will be invited 
to represent the shoppers’ point of 
view in the management, to suggest 
ideas and plans which will increase 
sales. Not overlooked is the fact that 
the vanity of shoppers will be tickled 
by the widely advertised innovation, 
whether or not the committees turn 
out usable pointers. Incidentally, 
more and more New York depart- 
ment stores are keeping open an eve- 
ning or two a week, finding that it’s 
a convenience to many shoppers and 
that they make sales they otherwise 
might lose. 


SELLING. 
mean 


SNAP Amateur snap- 
sales to at least one 
salesman who, at a cost 
of less than thirty cents each, photo- 
graphs the installations he sells, thus 
impressing prospects with the names 


| of actual buyers and act:al ‘views of 


the products they use. Buick used 
somewhat the same technique on a 
larger scale in introducing its 1936 
cars to subscribers of Buick Maga- 
with a friendly, informal letter 
was sent an informal, snapshot-size 
photograph of the new Buick’s radia- 
tor: And Mountain States and Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power companies. 
finding that the expense of a pro- 


| fessionally made moving pictire was 
| not justified in one case of joint sales 
| promotion, pressed an executive and 


his amateur movie camera into ser- 


| vice and turned out a sales-building 


story on successful rural electrical 


installations. 


CITY CELEBRATES AS TRAINS 
GIVE IT THE RUN-AROUND 


Through passengers on the New York 
Central between East and West have al- 
ways been amazed at the weird right-of- 
way in Syracuse, N. Y., where even the 
Twentieth Century Limited crawls like a 
street car down the middle of a main 


No Itt WInbD. Many truck owners 
groan at the restrictions which states 
have thrown around truck weights 
and load limits. But with highway 
police checking frequently on truck 
weights, some alert service-station 
owners have made capital of the il] 
wind for truckmen. In Missouri, for 
example, a service station which in- 
stalled a truck scale charges 25 cents 
for checking axle loads (thus saving 
truckers a possible fine) and attracts 
much new gasoline and oil business 
in addition. 


Hold-Up Racket Checked 


Though business could scarcely 
get along without the human, brighter 
side presented in its organized ban- 
quets, entertainments and benefits, a 
few of the affairs are run by racke- 
teers; ticket-selling for some others 
is little better than a hold-up; and the 
many branches of several industries 
hold so many functions that the pur- 
chase of tickets is a severe drain on 
small businesses. Yet few business 
men care to risk an individual flat re- 
fusal to help out a customer industry 
lest it result in ill-will and discrimina- 
tion against them. 

Organized opposition is the answer 
recently hit upon by associations of 
manufacturers’ representatives in the 
grocery business in New York and 
Washington, who have been run rag- 
ged by increasing demands to buy 
tickets to the functions, most of them 
legitimate, a few obscure, supposedly 
staged by dealers. Both groups have 
gone on public record as disapprov- 


Syracuse Post-Standard 
street, impeding traffic and increasing 
railroad running time. But not for much 
longer ; in October the first train—a cele- 
bration special—ran over a new $17,000,- 
000 elevated line around the city center. 
Until: next June, however, when the pro)- 
ect (which includes a new passenger 
station) is completed, trains will still 
imitate street cars. 
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Automcbile Shows this week 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO. 
AUBURN. INDIANA 
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VISIT 21 THRILLING PORTS 


Dud eUecl 


FOR ONLY $854 FIRST CLASS 


Sail any week from New York, San Francisco or Los Angeles via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route. Regular-sailing President Liners let you see Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, India, Egypt, Italy, France . . . as you please. Stop off en 
route, make sidetrips, return to catch the next or a later liner. Take 104 days or up 
to two years. Every stateroom is outside ... broad sundecks, outdoor pool. See 
your Travel Agent or write us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


NEW YORK - CALIFORNIA $150 - LOWEST FIRST CLASS FARE 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines © 














INTEGRATION 


@ The Associated System has recently acquired along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard new companies which are in close proximity to 
or actually interconnected with companies previously owned. 


Acquisition of these companies is part of the Associated Sys- 
tem’s program of integrating its principal properties into a 
regional group. 


This process is exemplified in Pennsylvania, where areas served 
by new companies (shaded) are interconnected with the original 
areas (black) in an in- 
tegrated group. 





These new companies 
acquired, along the At- 
lantic Seaboard, in- 
crease by about 20% the 
number of customers 
served bythe Associated 
System. 














Old and new areas connected in Pennsylvania 


és) Associated Gas & Electric System 
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ing and condemning the purchase of 
tickets for this reason, in addition to 
the more general abuses: 

“Some such affairs are operated 
for an ulterior purpose and are used 
in effect to compel financial payments 
by manufacturers, which are highly 
objectionable because they involve 
commercial bribery and/or forced 
payments to buy goodwill and favors 
and/or unjust discrimination between 
customers.” 


Briefs on Business 


CoaL To GasoLine. The British 
Isles, short on oil resources, long on 
coal, are rapidly working toward self- 
sufficiency in their gasoline supply in 
spite of that fact. At present, the 
government grants a preference of 
8 pence (16 cents) a gallon on “mo- 
tor spirit” (gasoline) produced from 
native materials. Result: plant after 
plant is springing up to produce the 
liquid fuel from bituminous coal by 
the hydrogenation process. National 
Coke & Oil Company has announced 
that it will build a plant in Manches- 
ter to turn coal into gasoline and a 
smokeless-fuel by-product, and two 
other companies have revealed plans 
for constructing three similar plants 
in Scotland. In October, the latest 
project was formally opened by Im- 
perial Chemical Industries at Billing- 
ham, where four per cent. of all the 
gasoline England uses is being pro- 
duced, one ton of gasoline being ex- 
tracted from each four tons of coal. 
The Billingham works will turn out 
45,000,000 gallons a year, most of it 
made from coal, but some coming from 
creosote and low-temperature tar. 


GASOLINE TO O1L. While Britain 
is progressing from coal to gasoline 
(see above), the U. S. shows some 
signs of going from gasoline to oil. 
Railroads, originally dependent en- 
tirely on coal, turned to gasoline- 
powered rail cars in a small way in 
the 1920’s, and now are going into 
oil-burning diesels, the latest mani- 
festation being the record run of the 
Santa Fe’s 3,600-horsepower diesel- 
electric locomotive in October. .Des- 
tined to haul the Chief, crack train of 
the line, the new motor unit pulled 
nine standard passenger cars over her 
future Los Angeles-Chicago route in 
39 hours and 34 minutes, beating the 
Chief’s present schedule by fifteen 
hours and the record of the Union 
Pacific’s second streamlined train by 
23 minutes. . . . After two weeks of 
testing, the Boston & Maine has ex- 
tended its one-cent-sale plan (round- 
trip tickets for the price of one-way 
passage plus one cent) to and from 
thirty more towns and cities. (See 
also Forses, October 15, page 16.) 














O WONDER executives re- 
sponsible for the profitable 
operation of more than 5000 fleets 
have adopted and praised the 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing 
and Adjusting Service. It has been 
proved conclusively to them that 
this exclusive Cities Service feature 
frequently lowers gasolene and oil 
costs as much as 30%... decreases 
repairs .. . lengthens 

one the interval between 
A) overhauls . . . keeps 
Gm J vehicles on the road 


producing, instead of idle in the 
shop for expensive overhauling. 
All this means lower delivery and 
trucking costs...less money spent 
for repairs, replacement and general 
maintenance. And it means MORE 
PROFIT on the balance sheet. 


The cost of the Service is only 
a fraction of YOUR saving 
This profit-producing, fuel-saving 





service is available to you for your 
company’s trucks and salesmen’s 
cars at a trifling cost and includes 
these three distinct features—(1) 
an analysis of exhaust gases; (2) a 
comprehensive Testing and Adjust- 
ing Routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 
Mail the convenient coupon below 
for full information. No obligation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E.S.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








NOW... in refinery-sealed cans 


Two great oils... CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. Oneand five quart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York 


Gentlemen : Without obligation on my part please 
tell me how, at trifling cost, I may cut my gasolene 
bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 





Name. 
Address 
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Practical Sympathy 


There is no greater crisis 
for any family than that 
which comes when its pro- 
vider dies. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


enables the man for whom 
he worked to indicate sym- 
pathy in an ideal yet prac- 
tical way. 


To Employers: 
May we show you a plan? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 














Electric Bond 


and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 


























GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 
You can now illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself — a/l on a_ simple, 
inexpensive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER a 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds—retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly a4 
discovering the big results 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Time and money saving, too, 
for organizations, to contact 
members. Write now for FREE 
demenstration. No obligation. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Boom! 


The business boom now roaring in 
Washington is developing such high 
temperatures that it is infecting sur- 
rounding cities and towns with its 
inflationary virus. 

Hotels in Alexandria, Va., eight 
miles from the city, and Annapolis, 
Md., forty miles distant, are profiting 
handsomely on Washington’s over- 
flow trade. House rentals as far away 
as Fredericksburg and Leesburg, Va., 
some thirty miles out, reflect Wash- 
ington’s dwelling shortage. Here one 
may watch the day-to-day unfolding, 
on a small scale, of the gigantic in- 
flation now taking hold in the country 
generally. It is all most impressive 
to the business man whose eye 
reaches five years into the future. 


Material Shortage 


Residential building permits here 
during the second week in October 
were $478,000 for the city and round- 
ly $200,000 for adjoining suburban 
areas in Maryland and Virginia. In 
the metropolitan area as a whole, new 
homes are being constructed for 
Washington’s “emergency” person- 
nel at the rate of 300 a month. As 
yet the real-estate boom, always an 
index of the secondary phase of the 
inflation cycle, has been under way 
here only about six months. But local 
material firms 2re overwhelmed by 
the demand upon their stocks, and 
contractors daily are outbidding each 
other at auction for spot supplies— 
even draining mills, brick yards, and 
hardware reserves as far away as 
Wilmington, Richmond, and Balti- 
more. 

With rents advancing daily, specu- 
lative building is in another dizzy 
fling. In many cases mortgages cover 
100 per cent. of the building cost. 
Often down-payments are not re- 
quired of buyers. As of old, this real- 
estate paper is being farmed out to 
unsuspecting investors, much of it 
guaranteed by the Federal government 
through FHA. Thousands of tem- 
porary emergency workers are carry- 
ing 20-year mortgages. 


Temporary Payrolls 


This boom is due solely to the 
vastly swollen government payroll, 
In July 1933 Uncle Sam’s payroll in 
Washington carried 60,000 names, 
As of October 18 this year it carried 

109,000. Counting families, this rep- 

resents an increase of 120,000, or 
roundly 25 per cent., in the metro- 
politan population—in a little more 
than two years! 

Daily average telephone conversa- 
tions, for example, have leaped from 
595,000 at mid-1933 to 703,000 to- 
day. Schools built to accommodate 
forty-five pupils to the room are 
handling as many as sixty. Several 
high-school classes are meeting in the 
corridors. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration, one of the larger new 
government agencies, is housed in a: 
theatre, using the stage as the steno- 
graphic department and the upper 
boxes as private executive offices. 
Notwithstanding a decline of ap- 
proximately twenty per cent. in the 
commodity-price index, bank clear- 
ings fluctuate weekly around the 
boom level of early 1929. To ease 
the paralyzing rush-hour traffic con- 
gestion downtown, 40,000 Federal 
employees are on staggered hours, 
beginning work in fifteen-minute re- 
lays from 8:15 ‘til 9:30 A.M., and 
quitting in corresponding waves. 

The peculiar fact about this boom, 
which gives it genuine national sig- 
nificance, is that every city, village, 
factory, and farm in the United 
States is contributing to it; for all 
these new Federal workers are being 
paid entirely by borrowed money, or 
by processing taxes 


Payrollers 


Against 564,342 names carried on 
the direct civil payroll of the Federal 
government in March, 1933, there 
were as of October 18, 1935, a total 
of 758,374 names, an increase of 
194,032 payrollers in thirty months. 

For the entire period the average 
monthly increase in Federal payroll 
names was 6,468. But during the last 
eight months (February-September, 
1935) the increase has been 73,456, 
or a monthly average of 9,182 names. 

Moreover, the average monthly 
pay check is increasing steadily. The 
average. check for March this year 
was $147.07. In April it was $150.49; 
May, $151.98; June, $152.28; July, 
$152.25; August $155.22. 

Thus, Uncle Sam’s average salary 
check for August was $8.15 more 
than in February. 

All these figures are from the of- 
ficial reports of the United States 
Civil Service Commission (may it 
rest in peace), and the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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: by America’s Ace Salesman 
ied 
y d | hip f 
ot Every Man Needs Salesmanship tor Success 
ro- ‘a e 
ore —and here is the man who knows all about it 
Whether you are interested in selling gvuds, ideas, or vourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! 
Sa- It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to give you what YOU 
om want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is 
none of the theoretical “college professor” variety or the kind y 
to- written by some one who hoped to make more money by Size 
ate writing than he could by selling. This book is written by 5% x 8% 
REX COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract 253 Pages 
are for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force 
ral could dispose of in a year. He directs the New York dis- 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 counties of 
the America’s greatest metropolitan area, and his sales reach 
\d- $15,000,000.00 a year. 
ew Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
f has paused long enough to write the book that for 
1a years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
10- devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
per ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every 
es ambitious man will want to read and then turn 
wa to again and again for reference. It is the finest 
ap- textbook that any executive can use in training 
th a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
e matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ar- ings tremendously by patting into practice 
the clearly stated principles of this absorbing 
the book. 
ase 
on- 
ral 
Irs, 
and 
—SiISALESMANSHIP”’ 
sig- 
ize, 
a Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 
a 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had to change, too. “High pressure” selling 
bas all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A “dynamic per- 
tonality” has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. — Rex Cole for - the 
| Cae conten fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, 
and confidence. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES Wider distribution of wealth is 
ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY! ment-needs of our nation are tremendous. 


ready for the market. 


extending buying power. The replace- 
Science has many new products 
Evidence of permanent business recovery is on every 








on band—and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made Kex 
eral Cole ace salesman will also work for YOU! 
1ere 
otal ~ : SECOND PRINTING NOW ON THE PRESS 
of Read These “Hardpan 
hs. Chapter Headings The first edition of this book was published October Ist and is now prac- 
-age Selling as a Career tically sold out. Orders continue to pour in from executives and salesmen 
The Selling Personality ¢ , inti 3 
roll Developing Seles Seas from all parts of the country. The second printing will be ready shortly. 
last Appearance It is a handsome book of 253 pages, cloth bound and lettered in gold. 
b Mental Abit Af h 
er, ental Ability , er you xami i 
Seliied the Ganener Order your copy now. After y ave examined the book if you are not 
456, Whet Facial Characteristics Reveal delighted with it, return it, and we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. 
nes. e Appeal 
Appeal to Reason ee -—— i is Counon TODAY -—--——-— aise 
thly freee = Rowe r Mail This Coupon TODAY ----~ 
Th Self-Interest l 
€ Curiosity I . 
year Flattery ; 8. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Imitativeness 
).49: Sensation Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIDP” at $2.50. I enclose check 
‘uly, Bonet eapeention, F } and you are to mail the book postpaid. If I decide to return the book within 7 days, 
’ Obtaining bod oa | you will refund the purchase price. (For orders within New York City, add Se to 
he Sales Conversation | cover New York Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 
lary The General Attitude 1 
nore General Methods | 
The Psychological Moment and the Close 
Retail Selling IEEE LES ENT SER A Lie RT IA Ne ES 
f The Customer ! 
: Ol- General Presentation | 
‘ates The Sales Executive r 
. < Requirements of the Sales Executive i EE ra tiantietaivuds cut wd auvnseaes ahaceenen wakeien hts audewdidededeauedasteua 
y it Methods i 
Ac- yo { each subject di | { 
n valuable summary of each subject 8- 
cussed in the book. Ideal for reference end se US 2 do ah ad 6 sh i004 oad devi dwmghiarsle wd & eaealiiba hol ee cae Cil1-1 [ 
TAN review. | { 
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j the following typical cycle of business 
What S ay change, originally printed in Forses 
of October 15th, 1933. 


First, some industries and some 
localities are moving downward, and 


. some are moving upward, but the 
for Business majority is on the down side. (This 
was the situation from February to 
June of this year.) 
Second, some are moving upward, 
some downward, but the majority is 
T IS the business of this depart- on the up side. (This happened in 
| ment to face facts, and to help its July.) 
businessmen readers to see and Third, practically all are moving 
face facts. upward, and business “booms.” 
For some weeks, ForBes has been (August, September and early Oc- 
warning that in this period of grati- tober.) 
fying improvements over-optimism Fourth, having progressed too 
could be as costly as under-confidence rapidly, some industries and localities 
was somewhat earlier. And in this begin again to move downward, but 
issue, on page 22, B. C. Forbes re- the majority is still going up. 


ports a similar attitude of caution Fifth, the majority turns down- 
now taking hold in important places. ward. 

Since our report on trends a fort- Sixth, practically all are moving 
night ago, a number of developments downward. 
have confirmed our expectation that As this is written, business appears 


during November of 1935 we shall definitely to be entering the fourth 
be going through shifts of trend phase of this swing around the circle, 
strikingly similar to those which busi- with the fifth possibly reached by the 
ness experienced during May, 1934. time this is read. Early in the new 
For most business, March and April year this downward correction should 
of 1934 were climax months, follow- have spent its force, and the first 
ing a strong period of recovery which stage again put in appearance, to be 
had set in during the previous Fall. followed by the second. 
During May, gains dwindled, and in This forecast of caution does not 
some cases disappeared. apply to the immediate future of 
To understand what is happening automobile manufacture. In the first 
now, the business man must first of place, shifts in the trend of automo- 
all remind himself of two funda- bile production are as a general rule 
mental facts: later than those in other divisions of 
Fact One is that business never business activity. Secondly, assembly 
stands still, but moves either up or lines are only just now springing to 
down. life again after drastic shutdowns in 
Fact Two is that a period of im- preparation for the Big Show. 
provement cannot continue unbroken Orders have poured in from dealers 
forever; therefore, after an upward who have seen the new models, and 
movement has continued for a rea- until these orders (and others result- 
sonable time, reactions begin to set in. ing from the Show) are satisfied, our 
To make the present state of af- Number One heavy industry must 
fairs even more clear to himself, I continue to stay ahead of the general 
suggest that the reader again study procession. —C. H. 


IN NOVEMBER EXPECT GAINS—BUT SMALLER ONES 
1935 











1934 pilitp—witianipanaenenestaanniainnihtitcisititin 
— _ Ill IV 
I II End of 
End November 
Spring Peak of May Recent Peak (Estimated) 
Steel Activity ........ March 31 +220% +56% Sept. 14 +141% +81% 
Southern Pine Orders March 10 + 56 —Jl July 13 + 40 —25 
Bank Debits ......... May 2+ 38 +12 Oct. 9 + 24 + 5 
sh a Se April 18 + 39 +22 Oct. 9 + 18 +9 
Petroleum Output.... April 28 + 16 —8 Oct. 20 + 15 + 4 
Electric Power....... March 31 + 19 +12 Oct. 12 + 13 + 6 
Carloadings .........- March 24 + 32 +14 Oct. 12 + 9 +0 
Auto Output ......... March 31 +127 +51 (Not yet reached) +54 
Mew Weeks .esscinsecs May 2+ 4 +4 Oct. 9 + 32 + 0 
CCHIT 8 daticsacevit May 2 + 41 +16 Sept. 11 + 27 +5 
Column I shows how far certain industries and cities were ahead of the same time 
a year earlier in their best four weeks of early 1934. . . . Column II shows how May, 
1934, compared with May, 1933. ; 
Column III registers recent “tops” in gains over 1934. . . . Column IV shows what 


may reasonably be expected for November, in comparison with November of last 
year. Estimates for automobiles and steel indicate general position only; much 
depends on plant schedules. Other estimates should be fairly close. 


copper or one of its alloys may be the right metal. Our Technical Advisory Service will help you find out. Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, New York City. 









* For big job or little job, 
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$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Doors for Easy Opening 


Yesterday the spell of beautiful 
Indian Summer days was broken by 
rain, and in the evening the temper- 
ature suddenly fell and a violent, 
gusty wind arose. Result: when I 
arrived home I had to stop the car 
just outside the garage, to open a 
door which had blown half-closed. 

All this was a reminder of Winter 
to come, and of certain things which 
must be done to make that door be- 
have before the ground freezes and 
snow falls. It was also a reminder 
of a new way in which the problem 
of garage doors that swing shut at 
the wrong time (or won’t shut when 
you want them to) can be solved. 

The new way is to take a pair of 
doors off their vertical hinges and, 
with the help of certain ingenious 
hardware, transform them into a 
single door that rises vertically. (A 
counter balance takes care of the 
weight, so that there is really nothing 
to lift.) 


New Store Fronts 


For those who build—and for any 
store owner—another recent interest- 
ing development is an improved store- 
front construction. Made of ex- 
truded aluminum or bronze, this con- 
struction is in three parts. One is 
the gutter, one an interlocking face 
member. The third is a continuous 


spring which holds the glass against 
the face member. 

An advantage is claimed in the 
lining-up of the glass with the face 
member instead of with the gutter, 
as in the past, because any variance 
in the thickness of the glass makes no 
difference in the alignment. Smaller 
danger of breakage is also claimed. 


Wax for Solder 


Here’s another improvement in 
building hardware. In automatic 
sprinklers this time. 

The secret of your automatic 
sprinkler is that it contains a bit of 
solder which is supposed to melt 
when temperature rises. There is al- 
ways a possibility, however, that dur- 
ing long periods of non-use the solder 
may become corroded; or that in 
dusty atmospheres a crust may form 
over the solder. 

The salient feature of the new type 
of sprinkler is that no solder is ex- 
pesed. Through re-design, the 
amount of surface solder has been 
cut down, and this small amount is 
covered by corrosion-proof wax. 


Multiple Plug-ins 


But here’s an item that ought to 
interest a much wider field. Any ex- 
ecutive, for instance, who uses a dic- 
tating machine, or who likes to have 
plenty of light in his office; any 
plant manager who knows how hard 
it is to provide proper lighting at the 
work bench when mechanics move 
from one job to another; the store- 
keeper who likes to give attractive 
illumination to special displays here 
and there in the store, should all find 
this new convenience valuable. 
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AUVIOMOBILE 
TRDUSTRY 


nai now modals 


Throughout modern motor- 
dom ALLEGHENY STAIN- 
LESS STEELS are on the job 
to perpetuate the gleam of 
newness, to stop rust and cor- 
rosion, to make the cleaning 
job easier and to enhance 
resale value. From radiator 
grilles to tail light shells... 
door handles to windshield 
wipers—“trim” on many new 
models means another shining 
example of the effective and 
economical use of ALLE- 
GHENY METAL. 


ALLEGHERY STEEL 


BRACKENRIDGE, PA. 





This “new development (it was 
shown at the Century of Progress 
Exposition, but has only recently be- 
come generally available) is an elec- 
trical contact strip which multiplies 
almost infinitely the number of points 
at which you can plug in an electric 
lamp, or your dictating equipment, or 
a portable tool, or any other device 
which uses standard current. 

Suppose you had four nails on the 
walls of your office, and these marked 
the only points at which you could 
hang pictures. Then assume that a 
continuous picture molding was put 
up on each wall. The increased free- 
dom for picture arrangement would 
then be precisely the same as that 
which the contact strip provides for 
electrical service. 


Off Earlier, On Later 


Those who use artificial illumina- 
tion outdoors, and have it turned on 
and off automatically, may be able to 
cut their electric bills with a new type 
of control device. 

A feature of this device is that the 
automatic switch-off can be set for 
different intensity of light than the 
automatic switch-on. - One possibility 
is, therefore, to have the lights go off 
earlier in the morning than hereto- 
fore, without changing the time at 
which they pop on as night comes on. 
No use supplying light, or advertis- 
ing, to folks just getting home for 
breakfast ! 


Metal Changes 


One of the changes which observant 
spectators will notice at the Motor 
Show is in the radiator grilles of a 
number of cars. Last year, one man- 
ufacturer switched to a grille which 
is completely die cast in one piece 
from zinc alloy, then nickel plated. 
(Then comes a chromium finish. ) 

The alloy makers say that over a 
dozen automobile manufacturers are 
expected to use the same process this 
coming year. 

Incidentally, those who do their 
Christmas shopping early and include 
the toy department in their sphere of 
exploration will discover that here, 
too, die-cast zinc has been gaining 
popularity. Modernistic cars and 
trucks, streamlined trains, kitchen 
furniture (including ice box, cup- 
board, gas stove and sink )—and, if 
you please, a complete toy outboard 
motor—are among the items the tech- 
nically minded may like to examine 
for the possibilities they suggest in 
revision of manufacturing practice. 

* 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


At a Washington masquerade a 
Republican leader came as Mr. Wal- 
lace with a potato chip on his 
shoulder. 

* 

Princeton University started its 
fund for a new library with a dona- 
tion of twenty-five cents from a small 
boy. If the trustees invest the money, 
we hope they’ll get at least one good 
quarterback. 

* 

In his Nevada speech President 
Roosevelt gave no credit to Coolidge, 
who signed the act authorizing the 
Boulder project, or to Hoover, in 
whose administration it was begun. 
Evidently he was trying to make it 
look as if the Republicans never gave 
a dam. 

* 

Opening those new government- 
sponsored planetariums around the 
country would be a real novelty, ex- 
cept that too many of our taxpayers 
are already used to seeing stars. 

* 


We won't believe women are 
smarter than men until they think up 
a better racket than prize fighting. 

* 


In a little while we'll be warned to 
address Christmas packages with ex- 
treme care so they’ll go where the 
sender intends. It won’t work. We’ve 
tried the same thing with golf balls. 

* 


Aviation companies are installing 
ship-to-station phones for their pas- 
sengers. Bankers going to conven- 
tions are said to be able to refuse 
loans as readily as in their own 
offices. 

* 

Those Ohio football players on the 
State payroll at least did something 
for their money. 


The Honolulu Chief of Police will 
require his men to take a course in 
public speaking. If his force is any- 
thing like those we’ve seen in the 
States, no comment is necessary. 

* 


Newspaper articles deplore the 


scarcity of pork in Germany. After 
awhile those Nazis will get smart and 
install a modern system of politics. 





An Advertising Agency President writes— 





"We'd just as soon go back to ‘Town Crier 
Days’ as do without Ediphone Voice Writing. 
It has increased our business capacity 

at least 50%!" 








(From Edison Records of the World’s Business) 
The President of an advertising agency 
writes —“Ediphones stand beside the 
desks of our account executives, giving 
each man complete dictation freedom. 
By this | mean that no one ever has 
to wait for secretarial service. At any 
hour — letters, telephone call confir- 
mations, memos, plans, conference 
reports, etc., can be dictated. (Yes, 
advertising executives do a lot of work 
after 5 o'clock!) 

“Our Copy-writers and Radio-writers 
voicewrite a lot of the advertising that 
you see and hear. 
Furthermore, when- 
ever ideas flash, they 
are voicewritten im- 
mediately. Ideas are 
worth money in our 
business and, thanks 





( Protechnic 
Ediphone 





to the ease of dictating to the Ediphone, 
none are lost. 

“The Merchandising, Research, 
Media, Forwarding, Checking,Mechan- 
ical and Billing Departments use 
Ediphones, too. All work flows ...with- 
out duplication of effort. 

“The total average increase in our 
business capacity amounts to at least 
30% —thanks to the Ediphone!“ 

Your business is different .. . of 
course. But the Pro-technic Ediphone 
positively will increase your firm's 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Get 
the proof! Telephone 
The Ediphone, Your 
City; or write to— 


Aha Bim 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


THE "5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 


DUST-PROOF 


DIGNIFIED DESIGN 


SANITARY 


TAILORED IN STEEL* “BALANCED” VOICE WRITING 
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Why Wait 
Any Longer? 


Profits are being made in the market 
today. And they are made in direct 
proportion to your ability to antict- 
pate trends and market movements 
of individual stocks. 
Through interpretation of Factors inherent 
in the market itself—not through statistical 
analysis alone-——- Mr. A. W. Wetsel an- 
ticipated the present market last March, 
as he has most of the major and inter- 
mediary movements during the last decade. 
Later during the irregular and reactionary 
phase prevailing from early August to 
early October, Mr. Wetsel repeatedly 
stated that the bull trend would soon be 
resumed. Wetsel clients, as a result, have 
made full profits throughout this important 
period. For Mr. Wetsel tells specifically 
WHAT to buy or sell, WHEN and at 
WHAT price. 

The basis for Mr. Wetsel’s interpreta- 
tions, his philosophy of investment and 
his’ exclusive methods are described in 
our booklet, ‘How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth.’’ Send for 
your free copy now. Understand how it 
is possible to anticipate changing prices 
and place yourself in a more advantageous 
position for profit. Mail the coupon now. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 


The only Investment Counsel Organiza- 
tion personally directed. by Mr. Wetsel 


CHRYSLER BLDG. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet: “‘How to 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
F 11-1 


Protect 
Growth.” 














POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


& 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 











War On Wheat-Cotton 


History has always repeated in time of War, in the 
past, and wheat, cotton and other commodities have 
advanced sharply. Wheat has fluctuated 46c per bushel 
during the past three months. Cotton has moved 200 
points since August 20th. Greater money making 
opportunities than these will occur if another war 
breaks out in Europe, which is more than possible. 
Inflation in this country will cause commodities to 
advance farther than stocks. Our discovery of a 
Master Time Factor enables us to tell approximately 
WHEN extreme high and low prices should be 
reached. You need expert service to protect you 
against losses. 

Send $15 for one month’s subscription to the 
Tri-weekly Commodity Letter, and get in the next 
profit paying move. The Tri-weekly Stock Letter, 
giving list of the best stocks to buy and sell, is 
$15 per month. Write for terms on Personal and 
Telegraph Service. Ask for F-6. 


W. D. Gann Scientific Service, Inc. 
82 Wall Street New York City 














The value of Forbes Maga- 

zine to the advertiser is 

based upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


ED by the motors, motor equip- 
ments and farm implement shares, 
the industrial side of the market 

has pulled out of its recent reaction- 
ary trend and headed directly into 
new high ground, with little interval 
for a trader to get his bearings. As 
shown on the chart herewith (based 
on the New York Times 50-stock 
average), there was no further reac- 
tion than that experienced previous 
to the last “Outlook.” 

The market did not make a second 
testing of the 101-102 support level; 
so that our intimation that “failure 
to pierce that level on a secondary 
reaction would suggest the likelihood 
of a new phase of the intermediate 
advance” became a valid conclusion 
when the market gave surface indi- 
cations that temporarily what ailed it 
most was lack of buying rather than 
selling pressure. 

At the time of this writing (Oct. 
24) the 50-stock average is at a new 
high for the year, having made a per- 
pendicular recovery of fully 8 points 
from the recent low. We would like 
the situation better if there had been 
a more thorough and convincing test- 
ing of the support level, but we must 
take the market as we find it. 

With the reservation that external 
constructive forces—such as pyra- 
miding business recovery, the influx 





of gold for safe investment and the 
ever-present “inflationary” factors— 
for a time may overshadow technical 
considerations, it may be said that 
the current intermediate advance has 
gone forward too swiftly, with over- 
emphasis on the motor and affiliated 
groups. Past experience has been 
that the motor stocks work up to a 
climax preceding or coincident with 
the New York Motor Show, which 
this year runs from Nov. 2 to Nov. 9. 

Profit-taking in the motor shares 
has been in evidence, but so far has 
been well absorbed by eleventh-hour 
bulls who later may not think so well 
of their holdings. If the motor rise 
is followed further at this time, close 
stops to protect profits would seem 
wise. 

Real strength in the rails would 
provide better underpinning for the 
entire list. That group, while fa- 
vored by increasing traffic, has been 
held back by fears of individual diff- 
culties. As bad situations among the 
carriers are cleared up or allowed to 
come to a head for final treatment— 
as in the case of the New Haven 
—selected rails may well advance. 
Every effort is likely to be made to 
show better earnings and improve the 
market situation of equities, for con- 
siderable railroad financing must 
sooner or later be done. 

Public utilities, after a period ot 
rest, have renewed their advance. 
And the steel shares have yet to take 
their part in this new phase of inter- 
mediate advance. 

On the basis of chart appearance 
alone, the market’s situation is none 
too reassuring. Increased velocity 
and expanding volume may lay it 
open to further corrective reactions. 
A conservative trading policy is. sug- 
gested until there is more definite 
proof of the market’s ability to con- 
solidate its gains without losing im- 
portant ground. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ters that inasmuch as pool opera- 

tions in the New York stock mar- 
ket are prohibited, our market will 
take on many of the characteristics of 
the British market, where restrictions 
more or less similar to those recently 
adopted here apply. A bull market on 
the London Exchange is generally 
devoid of the “fireworks” customarily 
accompanying our bull markets. 

Prohibition could not prevent the 
securing of liquor, and it is likely 
that pool operations cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated. Be this as it may, 
a smart investor in American securi- 
ties should have ample opportunities 
for profits. 

In selecting stocks, one should 
have a good speculative imagination. 
In guessing how high a stock might 
sell, one must take into consideration 
the probable earnings for the next 
year or two, and the probable condi- 
tion of the money market. This in- 
volves much guessing, but if basic 
facts are studied, reasonable deduc- 
tions can be made. 

Many stocks, here and abroad, are 
selling at twenty to thirty times earn- 
ings. With many of the leading 
countries deserting the gold standard 
and resorting to monetary manipula- 
tion, it may be that the old times- 
earnings ratios will be lifted consid- 
erably and that extremely low yields 
will be in fashion. Many believe that 
stock values in this country have not 
discounted abandonment of the gold 
standard and the depreciation in the 
dollar as yet. This is worth bearing 
in mind when considering prevail- 
ing low money rates, accumulation 
of idle funds, huge credit facilities, 
and low total of brokers’ loans. 


irs is a feeling in some quar- 


American Smelting & Refining 


American Smelting and Refining 
common appears to be a good pur- 
chase for both speculation and invest- 
ment. The company is one of the 
largest non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining enterprises in the world. 
While mining interests are large and 
have been expanding, the company is 
still primarily a smelting and refining 
organization. Important New York 
banking interests are affiliated with 
It. Between 1924 and 1927, the com- 


pany showed average annual earnings 
of about $6 per share for the present 
stock. In 1928, earnings were $8.24, 
and in 1929, $10.02. Working capi- 
tal is to-day the largest in its history, 
around 84 millions, compared with 
68 millions in 1929. With business 
on the upgrade, one can foresee earn- 
ings in the next few years of $6 to 
$8 per share annually, maybe more. 
Thus the stock may sell close to 100 
in the next few years. 


Timken Detroit Axle Company 


Competent sources state that there 
is a definite shortage of housing units 
in the United States, and that we are 
running into a great revival of build- 
ing. The common stock of the Tim- 
ken Detroit Axle Company therefore 
warrants consideration. While-affili- 
ated with the motor industry (being 
the oldest and largest domestic pro- 
ducer .of worm-gear axles), the com- 
pany is also the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of oil burners, and a building 
boom will be of great benefit to it. 
From 1925 to 1929, average earnings 
were $1.50 a share, and for the first 
six months of this year, 31 cents per 
share. The company’s working capital 
position is sound; the management 
is high-class. The writer believes 
that in the next few years TDX 
will experience the largest volume of 
business and profits in its history. 


American Crystal Sugar 


American Crystal Sugar common 
is worth while bearing in mind for 
the long pull. The writer well recalls 
the days when it sold above 100 (in 
1916 and 1917). In the latter year, 
dividends of $19.50 were paid. While 
of course the situation is not as favor- 
able now as then, there has been a 
great improvement in sugar prices 


in the last three years, and even if] 


the AAA is ruled unconstitutional, it 
is not believed the sugar market will 
go to pieces. For the year ended 
March 31, 1935, earnings for the 
common were $2.41 per share, and 
in 1934, $1.98 per share. But note 
that while the company owns 99 per 
cent. of the common stock of the 
Amalgamated Sugar Company, the 
latter’s report is not consolidated with 
the report of ABS. 


War Stocks 


Regarding war stocks, if the 
Italian-Ethiopian situation were to 
be long drawn out, or should the war 
spread, then obviously certain stocks 
would be in position to benefit hand- 
somely, among them Atlas Powder, 
Hercules Powder, Crucible Steel, 
Anaconda, Kennecott, Phillips Petro- 
leum, American Woolen preferred, 
Mack Truck, American Sugar Refin- 


ing. 

















LITTLE 
Hnown Séocks 


present new 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Mosr prominent 
stocks of the “Blue Chip” class are 
selling at levels, high both from the 
standpoint of earnings and _ yield. 
Government action is making the ex- 
pansion of big corporations more 
difficult. No longer can an investor 
pick a profitable investment simply by 
a famous name. 

Today attention market-wise is 
being focused upon sound, well 
managed, and less well-known com- 
panies with promising futures ... 
companies whose stocks have not 
been exploited in the recent market 
rise, and that still appear under- 
priced on a price-earnings basis. 

Latest UNITED OPINION Bulletin 

names and analyzes ten such promising 


issues, giving definite recommendation 
for purchase. 


Send for Bulletin FM46 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
st \/ ————— 


ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


Eleven months ago we _ selected 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY “B” as a bar- 
gain stock. It was then selling at 6%. 
Since then it has sold above 24. This is 
an unusually large profit to make in less 
than a year, but it demonstrates what can 
be done even under trying circumstances. 


We have selected another issue which, 
in some respects, looks better than 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY. It is a _ stock 
in which you might, in the months ahead, 
secure greater-than-normal profit. It is an 
issue in which we have great confidence. 
It is listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Send for a free analysis of this 
issue—without obligation, of course. You 
will also receive without obligation an in- 
teresting booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 643, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 














A Detailed Analysis of the 


Automotive Industry 


Available on Request 


Distributors Group 
Incorporated 


63 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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when writing to 
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19,041 


Earns 
1934 . 


* $0.62 
4.93 
1,289 
1.127 
0.99 
6.83 
0.797 
6.72 
8.90¢ 

11.127 
Nil 
5.91 
0.11 
0.50 
1.63 
3.84 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


746 
841 
1,500 
4,153 
607 
2,402 
1,331 
2,474 
600 
1,971 
1,008 
768 


1,711 
1,830 
450 


- 18,662 


-tDeficit. 


(e) Year ended April 30. 


October 
mated. 


38 


3,134 

400 
8,674 
4,143 

587 
2,427 
2,665 

225 
1,098 
2,563 

438 
2,098 
3,195 
4,397 


155 0.437 


*Including prices on old stock. 


31. 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


Earns, 1935 
m=months 


$0.50, 8 m 


MwWAS 


wWOoRWo 


(a) Partly extra. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div. 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
Air’ Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp. (r) 
Alleghany Steel 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “ 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of IIl 

Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 
3eechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 

Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
Case, J. I 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 

Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 


3 
0.625 
3 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Foods 
General Mills 


General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 


Goodrich, B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 
223- 
34- 
51- 
26- 
355- 
76- 
158- 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 
310- 
270- 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 
78- 
514- 
67- 
145- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
101- 
87- 
82- 
249- 
97- 
85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 


155- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 3 nber 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 


Prices 1935 
High Low 
16%- 8 
162 -1043% 
20%- 13% 
2%- % 
30%- 21 
173-125 
31%- 12 


5; 29-34 
31; °28-’34* 
4; °29-'34 
1; ’29-'34 
5; °31-34 
42; 29-34 
4: '29-'34 

29; '27-34  14654-110 
29-34 2534-10 
29-34 2 
28-34 4Y% 
'28-'34 9 
29-34 10% 
°29-'34 
°28-'34 
29°34 
: °29.°34 
28-'34* 
°28-'34* 
'29.'34 
°25-34* 
25-34 
29.34 
°28-'34 
28-34 
29.'34 
°29-'34 
29.34 
29.'34 
29°34 
29.34 
29-34 
29.734 
'29.'34 
29-°34 
'26-'34 
26-34 
°28-'34 
*29-'34 
°27-'34 
°30-'34 
25-34 
°29-'34 -161% 
29-34 4 - 3% 
25-34 58 - 39% 
"20-34 23 7%- 16% 
: °29.'34 2%- 
: '28-34 - 34%4- 
: '28-'34 —-:10%4- 
: 28-34 -911- 
: °2634 23 
: '26-'34 
: °29-'34 
: °28-'34 
: °29-'34 
; ’29-'34 
: °29-'34 
: °30-'34 
: °27-'34 
: '29.'34 
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42y%- 30% 
165%- 8% 
9334- 4534 
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8Y%4- 

34%- 2 
43%4- 23% 
19%- 11 
4034- 26% 
4314- 34% 
136%4- 865% 
161 -110% 

: 28-34 3574-1934 
2: °29-'34 7%4- 1% 
: 729-34 9 


°29-"34 205%- 11% 
"30-34 355%- 20% 
’29-"34 37%- 30 
’28-"34 71%4- 59% 
29-34 50 - 26% 
°25-’34 34%4- 15% 
"27-34 19%4- 12 
°28-34 18 - 
°29-’34 11%- 
’27-"34 26%- 
27-34 27%4- 
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(k) Year ended September 30. 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended 
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Thous. Book Earns’ Earns, 1935 Div. ‘Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
r} Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702s $5 $5.53 2.55,6 m Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 144- 26; ’27-’34 8134- 73% 75 4.0 

a 100 400 112 1.03+ 1.537, 9 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 74- 4; ’24-’34 5Y- 2% 3 

Vielg No 1,545 16 2.107 15,3 m Hudson Motor............ 100- 3; ’27-’34 16%- 6% 16 
% 1 350 és Boas "eecaks Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 59- 2; ’29°'34 23%- 8% 20 te 
37 @ No 703. 49 9.38 4.95,6 m Int. Business Machines..... 255- 52; ’29-’34 187 -149% 178 3.3 
24 No 4,246 55 RRS Int. Pineveeter...... cccccce 0.60 142- 10; ’28-'34 60%- 34% 59 1.0 
75 No 14,584 11 1.14 0.64,6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.80 73- 4; ’28-’34 314%4- 22% 31 2.6 
i No 6400 39 0.32 i ee ss: tt). eee a 149- 3; ’29-34 125%- 5% 10 ‘dhe 
y No 750 34. 0.22 1.57,9 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 243- 10; ’29-’34 8434- 38% 84 0.6 
” No _ 1,110 15 1.07* 0.06,6 m Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; ’26-'34 18%- 10% 13 3.8 
34 No 10,769 29 0.534 0.32,6 m Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-’34 26%4- 13% 25 2.4 
; 10 5,518 17 St. aoe pene ge: Rare eee 92- 6; ’26-’34 27%4- 19% 27 3.6 
aS? No 1,831 26 2.32 130,;6m° Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’34 32%- 22% 26 6.1 
2 2,277 #38 ee Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 34; ’24-'34 122 - 93% 116 43 
No 1,464 49 4.503 ee ow Eee UC ok acc as eae 0 P 96- 8; ’29-'34 49 -31% 48 4.1 
Sad 25 522 42 2.07 1.60,9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 87- 16; ’29-’34 415%- 33 38 §2 
0.1 0 ie oe e's +) adele Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-34 26%- 18% 25 5.0 
39 No 300 58 6.20 3.46,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 2 104- 28; ’28-’34 127%4- 90% =123 3.2 
6.3 No 627 62 0.03 O48F, 6m Mack Truck.......cccccves 1 115- 10; ’28-’34 28%- 185% £25 4.0 
48 No 1,502 41 2.02» 1.95» PR EE Ey. scetncceencas 2 256- 17; ’29-’34 54 - 30% 53 3.7 
mae 10 1,858 30 0.45 0.27,6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 45- ‘4; ’26-34 13%- 9% 11 3.6 
jel 100 828 25 21.48¢ 16.59¢,8m Missouri Pacific (r)....... 5 101- 1; ’29-'34 : Sr 1 in 
a No 4,517 25 0.18 0.80,6 m Montgomery Ward........ 157- 4; ’28-’34 37%4- 21% 33 ae 
42 No 2,730 14 0.617" 0.364,6 m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 19%4- ll 17 5.9 
45 10 6,289 15 1.57 0.94,9m National Biscuit........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-'34* 33%4- 22% 32 5.0 
ip No 1,28 20 0.89 0.43,6m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-'34 19%- 13% 19 2.6 
No 6,263 11 0.94 0.49,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; ’29-'34 18%4- 12% 18 6.6 
ii No 2,022 17 5.51 1.42,6m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-'34* 32%4- 23% 32 6.2 
31 No 5,456 21 0.85 0.82 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 6; '26-’34 14%- 4% 9 8.8 
; 25 2,157 50 2.81 3.04,6 m National Steel ............ 1.50a 77- 13; ’29-’34 73 - 40% 72 2.0 
a No 5,041 141 1.527 1.337, 8 m New York Central......... hee 257- 8; ’29-34 27%4- 12% 23 46 
61 100 §=1,571 103 6.42¢ 248+,6m WN. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 6; ’29-'34 8Y44- 2% 4 “a 
31 No 8,603 27 1.04 1.13¢ North American .......... 187- 10; ’26-'34 24%- 9 21 47 
25 ~=—«6,261 29 1.53 1.608 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-’34 2834- 13% 28 5.4 
30 No 15,000 3 0.49+ 0.02,6 m Packard Motors........... 33 33- 2; '29-'34 6%- 3% 6 BP3 
' 50 13,168 89 1.43 0.89,8 m Pennsylvania R. R.?...... 1 110- 6; ’29-’34 30%- 17% 27 3.7 
42 No 5,503 31 2.95 2.63 Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-'34 45 - 20% 41 5.8 
3 No 3,820 67 0.77 0.07,6 m Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 99- 3; ’27-’34 52%- 29% 32 4.6 
68 No 13,131 Nil 0.107 0.044, 6 m Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-’34 8Y%4- 4 8 +e 
68 1 1,291 Nil 0.0174 0.20,6 m Remington Rand Inc....... es 58- 1; ’27-’34 144%4- 7 14 ase 
63 10 9,000 15 |. eanes Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 3 66- 27; ’29-'34 57 - 43% 57 5.2 
Hy No 4,795 39 2.35 3.13 Sears, Roebuck. ..........- 0.75 198- 10; ’27-'34 61%- 31 58 1.3 
13 15 31,154 20 ESR Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 21- 5; ’31-’34 1534- 10% 11 5.4 
44 No 746 32 eo South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-34 28%- 20 24 8.3 
43 2 3,184 25 1.18 1.19,9 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-'34 23%- 10% £23 6.5 
, 100 3,772 193 0.11 0.70+, 8 m Southern Pacific........... “a 158- 6; ’29-'34 21%4- 12% 18 whe 
33 100 1,298 163 4.467 402+,8 m Southern Railway ......... =e 165- 2; ’28-’34 16%4- 5% 9 cay 
31 No 12,645 4 1.06 0.44,6 m Standard Brands.......... 0.80 89- 8; ’26-34 19%- 12% 14 57 
33 No 2,162 56 ee. FS eases Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 3; ’29-’34 9%- 1% + oda 
3 No 13,103 43 1.41 0.81,6 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’34 38%- 27% 33 3.0 
48 25 25,856 44 IRIS en iat Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-34 50%4- 35% 45 2.7 
; 10 =:1,751 17 4.79 2.70,6m Sterling Products......... 3.80 67- 46; ’33-'34 67%- 58% 63 6.0 
ees 5 1,247 9 0.46 0.82,6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.75a 77- 2; ’29-'34 17%- 6% 17 4.4 
2 9350 35 ey =) pare ak Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; '26-34 23%- 16% 22 45 
No 3,840 15 1.81 0.90,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-'34 363%4- 28% 32 6.2 
Se No 2,412 17 1.45 1.88,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-’34 6434- 28% 63 2.0 
40 No 23,622 6 PN ae TramsaMerien. <2. ncccccess 0.30 67- 2; ’29-'34 8%- 4% $s a 
92 No 666 29 3.62 2.78,9 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-'34 821%4- 533% 80 25 
2.6 No 9,001 25 2.28 1.88,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 140- 16; ’29-'34 713%4- 44 71 2.2 
31 25 4,386 28 0.66 0.67,6 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-’34 20%- 14% 19 5.2 
08 100 2223 199 6.63 Doo Oe TERR PE ccc ccccccens 6 298- 27; '29-34 111%4- 82% 95 6.3 
pet 5 2,087 7 0.017,4 m 0.12,6m United Aircraft............ j 162- 7; ’29-’34* 21%- 9% 21 aa 
No 14530 32 0.17 0.06,9 m United Corporation ........ a 76- 2; ’29-'34 6%- 1% 5 ie 
No 2,925 55 4.15 aoe 9 me Ueleed PHR.. cock sci e ccc 3 159- 10; ’26-’34 92%4- 60% 69 43 
33 No 23,252 11 1.19 1.128 United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-34 18%- 9% 16 6.2 
= No 391 33 4.04 0.70,6m_ OU. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; ’28-'34 48%4- 35% 48 4.1 
Sd No 397 9 S64e 2587,9m U. S. Leather............. - 5l- 1; ’28-’34 9Y%- 3% 9 pike 
0 20 600 36 0.30 0.25,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-’34 22 - 14% 18 2.7 
v4 No 837. 20 0.55¢ 0.381,9m _ U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’29-'34 De | Soe 
32 No 61,464 = 10 3.15¢  1.33¢,6m U.S. Rubber.............. a 65- 1; ’29-'34 17%- 9% 14... 
“ 50 5529 78 8.35 5.83,8m_ U. S. Smelting, R.& M... 6a 141- 10; ’32-'34 124%4- 92 95 6.3 
7 100 8,703 173 5.39+ SS Se UCR oe 262- 21; ’29-'34 48%4- 27% 46 ‘ns 
} 100 1,045 = 195 2.15 1.82,6 m Western Union............ ae 272- 12; ’28-’34 62%4- 20% 62 fed 
No 3,172 16 0.21 0.03+,6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; '27-’34 28%- 18 23 2.1 
50 §=2,582 66 0.04+ 3.32,9 m Westinghouse Electric..... 0.50 293- 16; ’28-’34 88 - 32% 88 0.5 
3 10 9750 18 | RS ame Woolworth, F. W......... 240 104-22; '29-'34 «654-51 594.0 
esti- tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended April 3%. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30.(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- 


mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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THE COMING 


MOTOR BOOM 


AND SUBSEQUENT SLUMP 


By L. L. B. ANGAS 


Not Since the publication of “The 
Coming American Boom,” by 
Major Angas, has an economic 
forecast held more attractive in- 
vestment possibilities than this de- 
tailed study of the Motor Industry 
in this Brookmire Bulletin. 

In this complete 16-page analysis 
Major Angas surveys the proba- 
bilities for growth in the Motor 
Industry and projects his forecast 
for the next three years, including 
the possibilities of a slump. The 
analysis is replete with graphs and 
statistics. 

This survey analyzes the sources 
of demand for new cars and dis- 
cusses the profit outlook for the 
smaller, laggard companies as well 
as for the “Big 3”; also for acces- 
sories and trucks. 


To what extent should motor 
profits rise? 


Which groups will register the 
largest gains in earnings? 


What is the leverage which is 
the motivating force behind 
stock prices? 


This survey goes exhaustively 
into these questions and supplies 
the information required if one 
is to select the most promising 
motor groups. Copies of this an- 
alysis have beer’ reserved for dis- 
tribution at $1 each. 


Return this advertisement today, 
with your name and address; 
attach one dollar and mail to— 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation Investment Counselors and 
Founded 1904 Administrative Economists 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FORBES 





Are Stocks a Buy 
Now? —— 

Write for this 

report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
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CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable November 15, 1935, to 
stockholders of record at the 

close of business October 25, 1935. Books will 


not close. | .. JEFPFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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Automobile 
Stocks Have 


Promising Future 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


automobile and related indus- 
tries is more spectacular than in 
most other lines of enterprise. Al- 
ways sensitive to general economic 


Te recovery taking place in the 


more or less in harmony with the up. 
ward or downward trend of produc. 
tion and profits. 

In the first nine months of this 
year world sales of General Motors 
cars and trucks increased about 15 
per cent. to 1,220,182 units. A rush 
of orders has greeted the introduction 
of new 1936 models. Initial orders 
received for the new Buicks alone ex- 
ceeded $25,000,000. In all probabil- 
ity General Motors will earn around 
$3 a share on the common stock this 
year and should be able to better that 
performance in 1936. Ordinarily, 
stockholders can look to dividend pay- 
ments approximating 60 to 65 per 
cent. of profits. The company has no 
funded debt. There are 1,875,366 
shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock ahead of the 43,500,000 shares 
of common. The last balance sheet 
showed total current assets of ap. 


proximately $450,000,000 as against 





< 





AUTOMOBILE AND ACCESSORY STOCKS COMPARED 


Common 
Approx. Shares 
Price Outstd. 


43,500,000 $5.44 $2.00 1,240,000 $275,645,000 
4,332,326 4.93 2.19 
2,411,380 6.20 1.45 
Nash 2,646,200 6.60 Nil 29,813 


General Motors 
Chrysler 
Timken Roller 


Packard 


*Registration. 


Earned per sh. Production Net quick 
1929 1934 1934 Assets 


598,800 49,402,000 
24,457,000 
28,748,000 


168 Nil 6,552* 13,961,000 








trends, the motor manufacturers have 
set production schedules high for the 
coming twelve months. Unless the 
industry’s leaders are far astray in 
their calculations, motor production 
and profits in 1936 will eclipse any- 
thing witnessed this year. It is alto- 
gether probable, therefore, that still 
higher prices are in store for selected 
automobile and accessory securities. 

The investor’s problem primarily is 
to determine which companies will 
capture a fair share of the available 
business. Among listed companies, the 
production leaders this year have been 
General Motors and Chrysler. There 
is no reason to doubt at this time that 
General Motors and Chrysler will 
continue to hold their dominant posi- 
tion. Their stocks have been the 
leaders in the rise in the motor group, 
and presumably will continue to show 
the way for the stocks of lesser com- 
panies. 

The three stocks, General Motors, 
Chrysler and Timken are recommend- 
ed as appearing to be the most prom- 
ising selections for investors seeking 
representation in the group of some 
fifty automobile and accessory com- 
panies whose shares are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. There 
are other good stocks, of course, and 
the entire group will tend to move 


only $109,000,000 of current liabili- 
ties. The present $2 annual dividend 
rate is well protected and affords an 
attractive yield considering the qual- 
ity of the stock. 

Chrysler Corporation earned $4.31 
a share in the first half of 1935. 
Earnings are expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $6 a share for the 
full year. More liberal dividend pay- 
ments are indicated for the future in 
view of the sharp growth of sales. 
Financial position is extremely 
strong, current assets being about 
two-and-one-half times current liabili- 
ties as of June 30, last. Holdings of 
cash and marketable securities alone 
exceeded $70,000,000. Capitalization 
consists of 4,332,326 shares of com- 
mon stock, there being no preferred 
or funded debt. 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 
supplies a large percentage of auto- 
mobile manufacturers with special 
bearings and its earnings normally 
fluctuate with the ups and downs of 
the automotive industry. In recent 
years, Timken has broadened its ac- 
tivity substantially and its products 
now have many industrial applica- 
tions. Railroads also are beginning 
to adopt roller bearings and in the 
course of time the carriers should be- 
come important customers. Timken 
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is also one of the leading producers 
of electric and alloy steels. Capitali- 
zation consists of 2,411,380 shares of 
stock. Financial position is exceed- 
ingly strong. At the close of 1934 
holdings of Government securities 
and cash were more than $16,000,000. 
Total current assets of $26,000,000 
contrast with current liabilities of 
only $1,600,000. With the single ex- 
ception of 1932 the company operated 
at a profit in every year of the last 
decade. Earnings are now increasing 
rapidly and it is to be expected that 
in the course of time the company 
will be able to pay dividends of at 
least $3 or $4 annually as it did form- 
erly. The current regular rate is $1 
plus extras. 

Nash Motor Company has succeed- 
ed in increasing its sales materially 
this year, but it has failed to develop 
impressive earning power. Financial 
position, however, is strong, despite 
the succession of unprofitable years. 
Of the. smaller companies, Nash 
stock would appear to be one of the 
more attractive speculations by reason 
of the company’s financial strength 
and the comparatively low price of 
the shares. There are 2,646,200 
shares outstanding ; no bonds or pre- 
ferred stock. As a reminder of what 
the company used to be, it earned 
over $6 a share in 1929 and the stock 
sold as high as 118. At the end of 
1934 the company had current assets 
of $30,000,000 and current liabilities 
of only $1,400,000. Cash and United 
States Government securities ap- 
proximated $27,000,000. Though 
still adequately supplied with funds, 
net working capital has been declin- 
ing over the last few years and at the 
end of 1934 was about 35 per cent. 
less than in 1928. In view of the gen- 
eral revival taking place in the auto- 
mobile industry, the company should 
be able to operate profitably in the 
future. 

Packard Motor Car Company fin- 
ally has a medium-priced car which 
is proving very popular. Growing 
sales promise to restore the company 
to a profitable basis. The 1936 pro- 
duction schedule calls for an output 
of around 70,000 units of the new 
“120” series and 9,000 of the larger 
cars. In all probability, Packard will 
enjoy next year the best profits in a 
long time, yet on a per-share basis 
the showing will not be especially im- 
portant in view of the fact that there 
are 15,000,000 shares of stock out- 
standing. Considering the current 
low price of 7, the stock could show 
considerable percentage gain, yet a 
miracle in the way of profits expan- 
sion will be necessary to justify as 
wide fluctuations in Packard stock as 
are witnessed in the shares of certain 
other manufacturers. 








Business Developments in 





Foreign Countries and at Home 


Economic events abroad are now of 
particular interest and importance to 
American business men. 


THE GUARANTY SURVEY, our monthly 
review of business and financial condi- 
tions in the United States and abroad, in- 
cludes brief discussion of developments 
in foreign countries of importance in in- 
ternational trade, giving information 
received from our own special sources as 
well as that otherwise obtained. 


THE GUARANTY SURVEY is published as 
a matter of service to our customers and 
those interested in considering banking 
facilities. It is available to business execu- 
tives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44th STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60th STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Ride the com pletely air-conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


42 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Going West 


is a Vacation 
when you take 


the Empire Builder 


© Perhaps your trip to the Pacific 
Northwest, or to California is 
strictly business, but on the way 
forth and back ENJOY YOUR- 
SELF on the Great Northern 
Empire Builder. Smiling service, 
wonderful meals, glorious scen- 
ery, low altitude through the 
oe Northern Rockies, air- 
conditioned cars all the way— 
you can’t beat this combination. 


See Progress in 
Pacific Northwest 


Even if California is your desti- 
nation, do not miss the fine coun- 
try and thriving cities of the 
Pacific Northwest. Great North- 
ern takes them all in:—SPO- 
KANE, SEATTLE, TACOMA, 
PORTLAND, and many others. 


By taking Great Northern west 
you can stop off at the 3 great 
dam projects — all located in 
the Great Northern Route—Ft. 
Peck, Grand Coulee, Bonneville. 
See your local railway ticket agent o1 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 


Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


Best, Most Comprehensive 


“*‘How to Build Foreign Trade’ 
[Forses, October 15, page 12] is prob- 
ably the best and most comprehensive I 
have ever read with regard to that par- 
ticular ‘subject."—Davip H. SHERMAN, 
Lebanon, Penna. 


Pound Away at Taxes 


“I have read “Washington Destroying 
Our Vitality’ [Forses, October 1, page 5]. 
If this be true, it is almost unbelievable, 
and if so, a copy should be sent to every 
newspaper in this country, as well as to 
every Senator and Congressman. Instead 
of all these smoke-screens they are putting 
out about ‘defending the Constitution,’ ‘col- 
lective bargaining,’ ‘states’ rights,’ and all 
the other ballyhoo, which usually means 
nothing to the average man, why don’t 
they concentrate on one word—TaxeEs ?”— 
C. R. McGrnnes, Reading, Penna. 


Hard Pull 


“Yours is the best magazine that comes 
to my desk. We are having a hard pull, 
with nothing in sight except more taxes 
and higher prices for food and clothing. 
Roosevelt is losing ground daily.”"—T. H. 
Dunn, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


None Other Will Do 


“Forses is the concise, wide-awake and 
up-to-date’ paper for all business men. I 
have such regard for Forses that I read 
no other magazine, depending wholly on 
it to lead me correctly.”—C. F. Rustin, 
Butler, Penna. 


Tardy But Welcome 


“Some months ago several articles ap- 
peared in Forpes about prefabricated 
houses [March 15, April 1]. Those articles 
were interesting to say the least. And since 


authors are usually criticized I want yoy 
to know that I for one enjoyed your dis- 
cussion.”—R. T. DraucHon, High Point 
Overall Company, High Point, N. C. 


“I am taking this opportunity to ex- 
press my gratitude to you, regarding the 
articles relative to prefabricated houses.”— 
Metton P. Jouns, architectural service, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


So far, 148 letters from readers 
have commended and commented on 
the prefabricated-housing reports, 
and have asked for the addresses of 
manufacturers ——THeE Epirors. 


Rex Cole Outsold? 


“I have your announcement of ‘Rex Cole 
on Salesmanship.’ Please send the book to 
my office. I notice he employs 1,000 people 
and does a business of upward of fifteen 
million dollars a year. Just for your in- 
formation, I sell one article and my sales 
are one million, five hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year with two men.”—F. J. Pem- 
BERTON, Southern district sales manager, 
Three Minute Cereals Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Million More Needed 


“I salute Mr. Forbes in his bold and 
fearless manner of calling a spade a spade. 
I wish we had a million more. men like’ 
him.”—H. A. MENtz, president, Henry 
A. Mentz & Company, Hammond, La. 


More Time on Thoughts 


“I have been reading Forses for several 
years and have enjoyed it immensely. I 
spend more time on ‘Thoughts on the 
Business of Life’ than on any other page.” 
—M. Kruecer, Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Kansas City, Mo. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, of FORBES, published Semi- 
Monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
1935. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

the Business Manager of Forbes, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act of Congress of March 3. 1933, embodied in 

section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 

on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher — B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor — B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. ; 

Managing Editor— Chapin Hoskins, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. i 

Business Manager — Allan E. Aird, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: ; 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. 

C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
a 


N. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
| A 


N. 
Paramount Security Gonggration. 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, Y., whose stockholders 


owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 

B. C. Forbes ee x Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Ave., New York, -; C. A. Stone, 90 Broad 

Street, New iat ae 73 P. H. Johnston, 165 

Broadway, New York, Y.; Estate of R. 

Dollar, San Francisco, Calif; J. Speyer, 24 Pine 

Street, New York, N. Y.: E. G. Grace, 25 

Broadway, New York, N. ¥.; J. A. Farrell, 71 

Broadway, ae York, N. Y; Estate of Mrs. 

H. C. Frick, oO. Box 755, pda = cing ee 

Cc. M. dein 25 Broadway, "New York, 

Estate of C. H. Sabin, 140 Bendy ‘Ne 

York, N. Y.; T. A. Dooling, 2 Wail Street, 

New "York, N. Y.; H. Fleishhacker, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif.; G. Gordon Brownell, @ Wall 

Street, New. York, N. Y.; Walter c Teagle, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, G. L 

Cochran Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the s of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other -fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporatiun has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

AIRD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of Gotgier. 1935. 

RANK D. SCOTT, Notary Public. 
My en. expires March 30, 1936. 
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Hell Driver Number 1 


ET’S GO, MEN!” Toby Couture, boss en- 

gineering test driver, climbs into his new 

Plymouth and leads his caravan of expert 
drivers out into the Great Open Spaces. 


His job starts when a new model is devel- 


oped...long before it goes into production. 
He takes the cars out and gives them what 
his title implies. 

Down into Death Valley, when the mer- 
cury hits the top of the tube. Up into coldest 
Maine, when zero is mild weather. Over moun- 
tains. Through sand. Fording rivers. Hunting 
for trouble... inviting it...day after day. 


Every night the engineers in Detroit hear 


how every part of every car is standing up 
under punishment. 


Later, the first new Plymouths out of reg- 
ular production get the same treatment.. 
a double check. 


There is great engineering to start with. 
Then there is this terrific double testing and 
proving... with all America for our proving 
ground. It is only after this that Plymouth 
cars go to the American public. 


That’s why Plymouth cars perform bril- 
liantly ...and stand up. That’s why the man 
who buys a Plymouth is always glad he did. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


FORBES, NOVEMBER 15, 1935 





